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PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


Py By Jupson Perry Wersi, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
\ West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Gratnmar have undergone much change in 
late years. In this work it has been the aim of the author to /reat the English 1 anguage as it is. Analysis 
is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the study of the sen- 
“tence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of speech, their uses, 
‘properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classified. The work is de- 

_ cidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The sale has been extraordinary. 
Itisa handsome, square t2mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound. Price, 60 cents. 
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A peal Course in the Elements, By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Ph. D. 

Dr. Brooks's’ “ Normal Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry "’ proved by its extensive sales to be just 
| the work for students whose time is limited, but a fuller treatment is necessary for those who are preparing 
for a more thorough course in a College or University, Thijs new work is intended to fill this need. It 
covers all the ground proposed thoroughly, and will well repay an attentive examination. 

\® In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity shown in all the works of the author are here again exempli- 

if "fied. Shost paragraphs express what is‘‘Given,” what ‘To Prove,” and the “ Proof.’ Modern symbols 

| are used, « Educational Forms’ given, “Doctrine of Limits’’ exemplified, and numerous Practical Exercises 
and Theorems for original démonstration added. 
The work is a — t2mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound ‘in n cloth. Prices, SteO- 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION. 


COUNTY, CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP SUPERINTENDENTS. 


N pursuance of the call of the State Su- 

perintendent of Public Instruction, the 
County, City, Borough, and Township Su- 
perintendents of Pennsylvania assembled in 
convention at Association Hall, corner of 
Fifteenth and Chestnut streets, Philadel- 
phia, on the afternoon of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 26th. 

The Convention was called to order at 
2:25 p. m. by Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., State 
Superintendent. 

He said he had made the call for this 
hour that the body might have full control 
of its own affairs, and yet if it was deemed 
desirable an adjournment might be had to 
give opportunity to attend the closing ses- 
sion of the National Department of Superin- 
tendence. The call had been issued in re- 
sponse to the expressed wish of many super- 
intendents, and in accordance with well-es- 
tablished and time-honored precedent, to 
give opportunity for making each other’s 
acquaintance, to concentrate our influence 
upon such pending legislation as it may be 
considered Wise to further or hinder. Those 
of us who have listened to the exercises in 
the National Association, and especially to 
our distinguished citizen, Mr. George Will- 
iam Curtis must feel justly proud of the stand- 
ing conceded to Pennsylvania in so far as 
legislative provisions are concerned ; and no 
doubt are also gratified to know that many 
of the difficulties which we find to beset the 
teachers of other commonwealths are prac- 





tically unknown or at least but little known 
to 90 per cent. of ourown. As Pennsylva- 
nians we should keep always in mind the 
fundamental idea which underlies the public 
education of our commonwealth—the truly 
democratic idea of the maximum of local 
control with the minimum of centralization. 
Feeling, as we must and do, the influence 
of a neighboring State where exactly the re- 
verse order prevails, it may be well to re- 
member that all we do should harmonize 
with the principle upon which we have 
built, and the realization of which has pro- 
duced such gratifying results: for while we 
are yet far from the goal, we have made in 
many directions very gratifying progress, 
compared with others as old or older under 
different systems. 

The chairman also presented on behalf of 
Supt. Morrison, of Philadelphia, the com- 
pliments of the Board of Education, with 
the assurance that it would afford them 
pleasure to facilitate any wish of the mem- 
bers to visit the various institutions under 
their control, or to receive them at the 
rooms of the Board. 

He added also that the Convention was 
indebted to the thoughtfulness of Dr. Mac- 
Alister for the use of the Hall for day ses- 
sions this afternoon and to-morrow. It could 
not be had for evening sessions, as it had 
been previously engaged for other meetings. 

Deputy Supt. Houck, on motion, called 
the roll of Superintendents, when a large 
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attendance was noted, which was increased 
at the subsequent sessions. A full enroll- 
ment of members present will be found at 
the close of this report. 

The Chair suggested that the organization 
be now completed, and that we then decide 
what to do with reference to attending the 
sessions of the National Department of Su- 
perintendence. 

The desire that Dr. Waller retain the 
chair was unanimous, and on motion Supt. 
Ella Herrick, of Cameron county, was 
elected to the Secretary’s desk. 

Deputy Houck said there were several 
present who were not now Superintendents, 
but whose good work in days gone by in 
that and other capacities entitled them to a 
share in the deliberations of this body. 
Of these were Hon. Henry C. Hickok, the 
first State Superintendent under the separa- 
tion act which removed the management of 
the Common Schools from the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and created 
the Department of Public Instruction ; 
Drs. Edward Brooks and A. R. Horne, ex- 
Principals of Normal Schools; ex-Supts. W. 
W. Woodruff and M. G. Brumbaugh; J. R. 
Sypher, Esq., an old teacher, now of the 
Philadelphia bar. He hoped all these gen- 
tlemen would be given the privilege of the 
floor, and made a formal motion to that ef- 
fect, which was adopted. 

Dr. Brooks was sure he voiced the senti- 
ment of all who had been thus honored, in 
returning the most cordial thanks. Some 
of us spent the happiest days of our lives in 
the work in which you are now engaged, 
and our choicest recollections, our tenderest 
feelings, are intertwined with that work. 
We esteem it therefore an honor as well as 
a pleasure to be thus associated with you in 
fighting and winning the battles of our com- 
mon cause. 

Deputy Houck: 
from Mr. Hickok. 

Mr. Hickok: I came up here from force 
of habit, because I could not help it. I 
have always been deeply in sympathy with 
Pennsylvania education in all its phases; and 
with no class have I more sympathy than 
with the Superintendents, who bear the 
brunt of the battle, and do the hard work, 
for but little reward. There is no more ar- 
duous position, when we consider the ex- 
tent of territory to be traversed, the preju- 
dices to be overcome, the antagonisms to be 
grappled with, in forming and moulding 
public opinion. I am thankful for the 
honor conferred upon me; but I feel deeply, 
as all of you will who live long enough, that 
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73 is not 23—that while the spirit is willing 
the flesh is weak, and while the heart responds 
as warmly as ever, the power of expression 
fails. I can only bid you Godspeed, and 
wish you long life and yet higher honors. 

On motion, committees were appointed 
as follows : 

On Programme.—Supts. Lose of Lycom- 
ing, Wertz of Blair, and Booz, of Bristol. 

On Resolutions.—Supts. McGinnes of 
Steelton, Missimer of Erie county, Berkey 
of Somerset, Brecht of I.ancaster, and Ryan 
of Bradford. 

Mr. Sypher said the modesty of Dr. 
Hickok left much unsaid that ought to be 
remembered. He (Dr. H.) had been Dep- 
uty Secretary of the Commonwealth when 
the schools were separated from the State 
Department, and was therefore the first State 
Superintendent. So we have here to-day 
the Nestor of the Department as well as his 
latest successor, the present incumbent. 
We hope to have his presence with us for 
many years to come. 

Deputy Houck suggested that the Pro- 
gramme Committee outline the work pro- 
posed as soon as possible, that we may de- 
cide upon hours of session, and whether we 
can adjourn to visit the National. 

Supt. Baer: We are here at the call of the 
Department, to stay while our leader wants us, 
and to go home when he is through with us. 
What is it proposed we shall work upon ? 

The Circular calling the Convention was 
read, and a motion made to adjourn to 7 p. 
m., which was withdrawn when the mover 
was reminded that we had the use of hall 
for day sessions only—the evenings being 
engaged. 

The Programme Committee having had 
permission to withdraw, promptly reported 
as follows: 

Adjournment for this afternoon is recom- 
mended, to attend the sessions of Department 
of Superintendence. 

On re-assembling, this evening or to-morrow 
morning, the following to be taken up in order: 

1. Paper by Supt. Berkey of Somerset, on 
‘County Institutes.” 

2. Paper by Supt. McNeal of Dauphin, on 


‘Local Institutes.” 

3. Paper by Dr. G. M. Philips,-on ‘ School 
Savings Banks.” 

4. General Discussion of Teachers’ Exami- 
nations and Courses of Study. ; 

5. Paper by Supt. Walton, on “ School Archi- 
tecture.” 

6. Paper by Supt Luckey, on “ Manual 
Training.” 

The report was adopted, after which on 
motion the Convention adjourned to 9:3° 
a. m., to-morrow. 
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CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


HE roll was called, and several members 
added, Deputy Houck announcing that 
State Supt. Waller had been called to Har- 
risburg last night, but would return im- 
mediately, which was verified by his enter- 
ing the hall a few minutes later. 
Supt. J. M. Berkey of Somerset, read the 
following paper on: 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


In the discussion of this subject, it is pre- 
sumed that the County Institutes of Pennsyl- 
vania are sufficiently well established as an 
essential factor in the economy of our public 
school system, to need neither defense nor 
apology at our hands. The time has long since 
passed when a body such as this needs to dis- 
cuss the educational value and the far-reaching 
influence of the annual convention of teachers 
in every county, or to dilate upon the com- 
bined power exerted through these organiza- 
tions in crystallizing popular sentiment into 
wholesome school laws. But the time has not 
yet come, we trust, when the educators of the 
State need to defend the County Institute 
against the cesultory attacks of certain modern 
so-called economists outside of the profession. 

There seems to be no general desire or or- 
ganized effort to secure further legislation 
either for or against the Institute. Teachers 
and school officers, as well as the educational 
public, seem to be satisfied with the present 
system. The discussion of the subject will be 
limited, therefore, to the motives, means and 
methods in Institute management under exist- 
ing laws and circumstances. With the legal 
aid, popular support, and individual discre- 
tion accorded every County Superintendent, 
how shall he make the Institute a means of 
professional value, and a lasting benefit to 
teachers and schools? With the answer to this 
question as the end to be kept steadily in view, I 
invite your attention to a consideration of the 
characteristic features of a good County Institute. 

1. Thorough Organization.—Nowhere along 
the line of professional work is a Superintend- 
ent’s executive ability more prominently called 
into action than in the matured plan, the care- 
ful preparation, and the effective execution of 
the Institute programme. The law, very wisely 
we think, places the general management en- 
tirely in his hands, and very properly holds him 
responsible for results. He selects the most 
appropriate time and place, in his judgment, for 
holding the convention. He engages instruc- 
tors and lecturers with special regard to the 
needs of the schools, and of such number and 
rank as will give to the programme complete- 
ness and harmony. He will know, or at least 
should know, the special line and character of 
the work to be done by each instructor. He 
will provide definitely for each session, so as to 
secure unity with variety, instruction with inter- 
est, and entertainment with profit. The subor- 
dinate officers and the committees should be 





| wisely chosen, the duty of each clearly outlined 


and as faithfully performed. Promptness and 
regularity, order and system, are as essential 
here as in the school room. 

There can be no reasonable excuse for using 
half of the opening session to enroll teachers, 
an hour a day in calling the roll, and the clos- 
ing session in merely routine business. Proper 
management will provide for such details be- 
fore or during the session, and yield the full 
time to regular Institute work. Every county 
pays through its teachers from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per hour for Institute 
time. Does it not seem imperative, therefore, 
that every hour, every minute, should be used 
to the best possible advantage of all who come 
as the paid messengers to this educational 
feast? To organize an Institute, though it be 
only for a week, as a teacher would organize 
his school, and to secure the ready co-operation 
of all the allied forces to contribute to this end, 
constitute one of the essential requirements ofa 
good Institute. And the Superintendent who 
has so prepared the way that the convention 
will, as it were, run itself, while he simply re- 
mains the recognized leader, without assuming 
an Officious or dictatorial bearing, has already 
done much to make the week's work a success. 

2. Practical Instruction.—Probably no word 
in the language has a wider range of applica- 
tion than the word “ practical,"’ and when ap- 
plied to the teacher's work, it takes as many 
shades of meaning as there are individual 
theories, methods, or devices. Taking, how- 
ever, the general definition of the word, viz: 
“that which may be turned to use or account 
in practice,’’ we assume that Institute instruc- 
tion is practical when it will help the teacher, 
directly or indirectly in his daily school room 
duties. ‘‘ The true function of the County In- 
stitute,"’ said our lamented Dr. Higbee, “is to 
enlighten rather than to instruct.’’ It is that 
instruction which points out and lights up the 
teacher’s pathway, in distinction from that 
which supplies the equipments for his onward 
march. It is the ow and the w/y rather than 
the what, in teaching. Instead of the definite 
instruction of the class-room, the aim is to give 
the teacher a higher ideal of his worth and 
work, and a wider range of human thought and 
knowledge. It is to awaken right motives, to 
suggest and stimulate good methods, and to 
inspire worthy effort. In this sense it is not 
practical instruction to tell an Institute how to 
write and read common decimals. The weak- 
est teacher should know that before he comes 
to an Institute, and if he does not, any common 
school arithmetic will give him the information. 
To explain the “ins and outs”’ of Wall street 
does not constitute practical instruction, because 
it is entirely foreign to the teacher’s work, and 
well-nigh beyond the comprehension of the 
ordinary mortal at any rate. A half-hour spent 
in telling teachers how to catch and cure a 
butterfly, why the baboon is not our cousin, 
etc., etc., is simply so much time misspent. 
Such subjects may have and do have a proper 
place in certain class-rooms, but they are not in 
place before a County Institute. 
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Shall we then circumscribe the instructor's 
work within certain narrow limits? No, surely 
not; for the man himself must be the measure 
of his worth as an instructor. Capable of 
measuring his usefulness before an Institute, he 
should be given his own choice of matter and 
method, while he himself recognizes certain 
principles as controlling and directing his work. 

The teachers must be made to feel that the 
instruction comes from some one who knows 
the conditions and the environment of the 
average public school—one who is in sympa- 
thetic touch with the daily routine of the school- 
room with all its discouragements and difficul- 
ties, one who can measure the intelligence and 
needs of his auditors, and adapt his instruction 
to the grasp of those who listen. I fear many 
of our instructors get too far away from the 
country school. It has been a long time since 
they were teachers there ; some of them, pos- 
sibly, never saw such a school. And so they 
have forgotten, or else never knew, the lack of 
school facilities, the local prejudices, the chilling 
indifferences, and yet withal the grand possibilit- 
ies that lie in the pathway of the country school 
teacher. 

The most prominent question, in my judg- 
ment, now before the educators of this State is 
the improvement of the country school, through 
the medium of district supervision. Isolated and 
alone, often inexperienced and inefficient, un- 
aided by records, system or guide, the district 
teacher does need help, and so far as the 
County Institute can afford him assistance and 
encouragement, inadequate though it may be, 
it will yet be serving one of the chief purposes 
for which it was established. The Institute in- 
structor, therefore, whether as president of a 
college, principal of a State Normal School, a 
teacher in some special department, a general 
superintendent, or simply a professional Insti- 
tute worker, needs to have that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the actual condition and needs 
of the public schools, and especially the country 
schools, which comes from actual experience, 
observation, and study. 

The Institute instructor must be master of his 
subject. He should have such a comprehensive 
knowledge and grasp of the matter in hand that 
he will be able to speak with confidence and 
force, without fearing to invite question or crit- 
icism. He should be a specialist, to some ex- 
tent, at least. There are few men, indeed, who 
presume to be equally well-informed or skillful 
in every line of the teacher's profession, and it 
is only when one excels in some special line 
that he becomes an able and enthusiastic leader 
in that direction. Other things being equal, the 
specialist comes with more authority, more pos- 
itiveness, and therefore exerts a more lasting 
influence, than the one who is ready to talk on 
any subject. While every institute may need 
the “all-round” instructor, yet the programme 
will lack completeness and balance unless there 
be provided one or more specialists who are 
called to strengthen some weak point in the 
school work of the county. 

The instructor must be thoroughly in earnest. 
It is not so much the elegant language, the 
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studied rhetoric, the clear exposition of truth or 
fact, as the whole-souled, self-consuming earn- 
estness of the speaker, that wins an audience. 
He needs that earnestness which comes from a 
clear and honest conviction of right and truth 
and duty, an earnestness that will secure and 
hold the attention on any subject, that will carry 
with it the conviction that the speaker knows 
and feels, and means what he says, that will 
send the teachers back to their schools with a 
lasting inspiration to use the best they know. 

The instructor whose chief merit is his fund 
of anecdotes, personal experiences, and funny 
stories, should be avoided. Wit, humor, or 
pathos is all right when it comes naturally, 
spontaneously; but when made a feature of en- 
tertainment merely, the result, as in Hamlet's 
time, will be that ‘‘though it make the un- 
skillful laugh, it cannot but make the judicious 
grieve.” 

With the privilege then of choosing instructors 
who are thoroughly familiar with common 
school work and management, who are masters 
of the lines they presume to follow, and who 
are able and earnest before an Institute, I 
would simply say to them, “ Fit your work to- 
gether, and give us the best you have.” 

The work of the paid instructors constitutes 
the chief feature of every County Institute; but 
there are yet very important minor points that 
contribute largely to its success. Prominent 
among them is: 

3. Good Music—The good music of an In- 
stitute is that which the Institute itself renders, 
under the direction of a competent and enthu- 
siastic musical director. Trained solos, or- 
chestras, or choirs should have but a small part 
in the musical programme. Ordinarily one 
leader is better than a dozen, and a single piano 
or organ better than a full orchestra. The 
object of the musical drills and exercises is not 
merely that of pleasant recreation and rest be- 
tween periods of instruction, though they may 
serve this purpose very well; but the chief aim 
is to stimulate the use of music in the schools, 
Whether the rudiments of vocal music should 
be taught in the common schools is still an open 
question, yet all will agree that the school 
without its cheering songs, like the home in 
which they are never heard, is dull and spirit- 
less. Somewhere among the souvenirs of my 
school days is an old book of school songs. 
Written in a schoolboy’s awkward hand, simple, 
perhaps almost meaningless in sentiment, yet 
they are the songs we used to sing in the old 
school house of long ago; and I love them yet, 
for they hold the pleasant memories of those 
happy by-gone days, when, like gleams of sun- 
shine and good cheer, those songs would break 
in upon the prosy school work. 

We want such Institute music as can be trans- 
ferred to the schools; and to this end the teach- 
ers themselves should do the singing. Success 
along this line depends almost entirely upon the 
choice of a musical director—one who is not 
only master of his art, but who is full of en- 
thusiasm and good cheer; who has the personal 
magnetism, the sympathetic power, to enlist the 
interest of the whole Institute in the musical ex- 
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ercises. Whensuch a leader has been secured, 
the music may be safely left in his hands. He 
should be permitted to select the book of songs, 
a copy of which should be placed in the hands 
of every teacher. 

The difficulty, however, which confronts 
every Superintendent is that of securing a good 
musical director. The number of available 
specialists in this line is quite small, and the 
standard of good Institute music has been 
placed so high by such men as Profs. Excell, 
Case, and Smith, that to fill the place properly 
requires almost too large a share of the Institute 
funds. Nevertheless, I believe it is not extrav- 
agance to pay a good leader in music at least as 
much as any instructor or lecturer on the pro- 
gramme, for he contributes just as largely to the 
success and the lasting benefit of the Institute. 

4. Mutual Helpfulness.—The spirit of mutual 
helpfulness on the part of instructors and teach- 
ers should pervade every County Institute. 
The instructor of ability, experience, and right 
motives seeks to enlist the interest and sympa- 
thies of the teachers by asking them to do some- 
thing, to write something, or to say something ; 
not so much for what is said or done by them, 
but because they are made to feel that they are 
helping in the instruction; that they are not 
merely being ‘‘talked at,’’ but there is a mutual 
assistance, a spirit of co-operation, that begets 
interest and enthusiasm. The good old lady 
was right, who when asked about the success of 
the evening prayer service, replied, ‘‘We had a 
good meeting to-night—/ spoke.”’ So the Insti- 
tute instructor must come into sympathetic 
touch with his audience, and by the helpful in- 
fluences of fraternal interests, open the way to 
the instruction and the inspiration of master 
minds, the development of higher ideals and 
nobler aims,—the expansion of thought and 
feeling and purpose. 

But the Institute needs not only the develop- 
ment of advanced thought, the exposition of 
general principles and new methods, it needs 
as well the exchange of thought by the home 
teachers. Every county has some brilliant and 
able teachers, and all such should be encour- 
aged to give their best thoughts in crystallized 
form to the County Institute. It may be in the 
form of topical talks, papers, discussions, quer- 
ies—any form that will touch the practical 
questions of school economy. Every Institute 
programme should provide for a special session 
for teachers where they may help one another by 
the free and spontaneous expression of opinion 
on every-day school questions. Where circum- 
stances are favorable, it may be well to divide 
the Institute into sections for a part of the day. 
Never having tried this plan, however, I will 
leave the discussion of that feature to those who 
have done so. 

_5. Social Cheer.—The social feature of the 
County Institute should not be overlooked. 
Scattered and isolated for many days, the 
teachers of an entire county find themselves 
suddenly united in a strong and honorable 
fraternity, and in this annual renuion is afforded 
a golden opportunity for general acquaintance 
and social culture. Teachers need to feel that 
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they belong to a profession which recognizes 
and demands true moral worth as well as intel- 
ligence and culture in its members; and the in- 
fluence of such a social atmosphere is always 
helpful and elevating. Superintendents and in- 
structors should encourage this feature, and in 
a quiet, genial way help to fill up the moments 
of leisure with a social cheer that will make all 
to feel the bond of professional friendship and 
courtesy. It seems to me that instead of the 
formal Monday evening lecture, greater good 
would be realized by a programme of some lit- 
erary merit, but of such an informal nature as 
to allow ample opportunity for general social 
intercourse and conversation. 

6. Evening Exercises —Inasmuch as the 
Institute programme would be incomplete with- 
out a course of evening entertainments, we 
shall briefly refer to this most popular feature 
of the Pennsylvania Institutes. These exercises 
are not necessarily a part of the regular Insti- 
tute programme, yet they are almost indispen- 
sible to its success. For the last ten or fifteen 
years the professional platform lecturer has had 
a rich field for his best efforts before the even- 
ing audiences of the Institutes of the State, and 
doubtless much good has been accomplished 
through these well-paid lecturers. A good lecture 
is a whole volume of instruction and inspira- 
tion, and in many counties the annual Institute 
affords about the only opportunity of securing 
and hearing some of the best talent on the 
American platform. It seems to me, however, 
that abstract moral lectures are waning in pop- 
ular appreciation. There is too much sameness 
in many of them. Analyzed, they are found to 
consist of an exposition of the common virtues, 
some sound advice, a little sense and much 
more nonsense, a line of personal experiences 
and funny stories made to order, and all clothed 
in the choicest language, a good voice and 
studied gesture. Every one of them is the 
work of a philanthropist of the highest order, 
whose card reads, however, “For revenue 
only.”’ 

In his place there is coming the lecturer who 
has a message to deliver. It may be scien- 
tific, literary, historical or abstract, philosophi- 
cal or popular and entertaining, or all combined, 
but it is a special message, whose chief merit is 
not in the speaker’s general reputation, or his 
ability to tella good story, but who comes as the 
master of his theme, and with an earnestness 
born of strong convictions—he comes to instruct, 
to enlighten, to elevate, to inspire. The grow- 
ing demand among teachers as well as from 
the lecture-going public is for such a lecture, or 
else simply first-class entertainment for the 
hour. Both may, in my judgment, very pro- 
perly appear in a course of evening exercises 
for a County Institute. There is evidently a 
tendency, however, in some counties, to cater 
largely to the entertainment-loving crowd, at 
the expense of something higher and better. 
This is a mistake, and an abuse of the privilege 
to enlighten and elevate as well as to entertain 
the educational public. 

Still more prominently comes the charge that 
Superintendents are using the evening exercises 
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to swell their own private exchequer. What- 
ever foundation there may be for the charge 
anywhere, it does seem to me that no Superin- 
tendent is worthy of his position who tries to run 
the County Institute as a money-making affair; 
and where such is the case, the privilege of fi- 
nancial management should be rightly forfeited. 
While he has a right to a reasonable guarantee 
for the obligations he assumes, yet he owes it to 
the profession, to the public, to his own official 
integrity and personal honor, to give to the In- 
stitute and to the evening audiences the full 
equivalent of the funds at his command. 

If, then, the County Institutes of Pennsyl- 
vania shall hold the place they now occupy in 
popular support and professional value, if they 
shall continue to grow in their influence and 
power to harmonize, strengthen, and elevate 
the common school forces in every county, it 
will require the most careful, thoughtful and 
judicious management on the part of those who, 
under the law, are almost entirely responsible 
for their success. Thorough organization, 
practical instruction, good music, a spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, social cheer, able and 
pointed lectures, and high-grade entertainment 
—these we believe, are at least some of the 
essential features of a good County Institute. 
And so far as they can be made to work to- 
gether, the annual convention of teachers in 
every county will continue to be an educational 
Mecca of good things, a means of professional 
development, and a potent force in the substan- 
tial progress of our common schools. 

On motion, the time of speakers in the 
discussions was limited to five minutes each. 

Supt. Baer (Reading): The plan of 
dividing the Institute into sections works 
well. Have the sections meet separately for 
the morning sessions; preserve the general 
feature by having all meet together in the 
afternoon; and the evening of course is de- 
voted to entertainment. Perhaps our mis- 
take has been that there was too much gen- 
eral, and too little specific, work. By the 
division into sections, we can apply needed 
work directly to the wants of each grade. 
Another matter that might be improved is 
the waste of time in roll-call and other 
routine matters, All devices that have 
proved to be time-savers should be men- 
tioned here. 

Supt. Swift (Elk): I am in sympathy 
with the position of the paper, that the In- 
stitute should not be assumed to be for 
technical work. Teachers are presumed to 
be posted upon the branches, and this is not 
the place for academical instruction. I 
respond with a hearty Amen to that part of 
the paper. 

Supt. Bullock (New Castle): 






In these 


days when old forms are passing away and 
new ones are being developed, many of us 
must often feel that some of the time and 
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work at Institute does not pay. Superin- 
tendents come and go, and it takes some 
time for a new man even to know what his 
needs are. I am inclined to believe that 
the New York system is a good one, in so 
far as it provides for authorizing and certi- 
fying Institute instructors. State Supt. 
Draper has some $25,000 placed in his 
hands for the purpose of organizing Institute 
work and providing instruction: I do not 
know if that would work well here or not. 
Another difficulty: We have some twenty- 
five or thirty counties holding Institutes at 
or about the holiday season; and yet we can 
count upon our fingers—yes, perhaps of one 
hand—all the really able and useful instruc- 
tors available for all these places. Some- 
body must necessarily be poorly provided. 
I think the State Department might at least 
have the arranging of the dates, so as to give 
us all achance for the best. Legislation on 
some of these points, providing for State 
guidance, would be an advantage. 

Supt. Weiss (Schuylkill): It would be 
better for the State to give us the money to 
run the Institutes. As for the instructors, 
the Superintendent should be left free to 
make his own selection from the field; we 
do not want fossil teachers and Superinten- 
dents sent upon us whether or no, by reason 
of some political preference in the selection. 
The Superintendent should be left to 
shoulder the responsibility—to feel that suc- 
cess depends upon his judgment and his en- 
ergy in waking up things. If the State 
chooses his instructors, he has no option, 
and will care less about results. If there is 
to be legislation in favor of the Institutes, 
let it take the direction of giving us more 
money to improve them. As to the ‘‘acad- 
emical’’ objection, I did not know that was 
in vogue any longer. I thought Pennsyl- 
vania had got beyond that, and was now 
busy with principles of education and meth- 
ods of instruction. Holding some sessions 
in separate sections, dividing of course on 
grade lines, has its advantages; and when 
you do that, you can do no better now than 
to select suitable leaders for each section 
and let the teachers run the sessions them- 
selves. But to get the best out of this sec- 
tion method we need more money again; 
we should have specialists in all the 
branches, at least as many of them as we 
have sections, and pass them round, not 
giving them time to cool off after they are 
once warmed up. This plan gets the work 
out of them; if we can afford to pay a good 
price, we can get the best talent, and our 
teachers get corresponding benefit, Your 
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instructors will complain that it is hard 
work; but why should they not earn their 
money like the rest of us? Remember, you 
want the best—there are not many men who 
can hold an audience of eight hundred or a 
thousand people; and if you are in the dress 
circle, and the lecturer’s voice hardly reaches 
you, and an attractive young lady beside you, 
[ for one don’t blame you if your attention 
wanders: most of us would rather be enter- 
tained that way than by some lecturers. 
Supt. Buehrle (Lancaster city): We ought 
to understand exactly what is meant by a 
‘*licensed’’ instructor. Supt. Draper goes 
only so far as tosay who may of be em- 
ployed, leaving Superintendents. free to 
choose from those who are certified. 
‘‘Technical’’ instruction does not mean 
mere drill in decimals or construction of 
sentences—it includes methods of instruc- 
tion and school management: if that is not 
technical, what is? But I am not prepared 
to say that we should draw the lines too 
close on professional work. General infor- 
mation in very wide range is practical and 
useful. You want an Institute instructor, 
and a teacher everywhere, brimful of infor- 
mation, so that his teaching will be the ex- 
pression of what is in mm—of himself. 
Such an instructor, who has not been filled 


by the pouring-in process, but has taken the 
outside world into his life, and gives us the 
outcome of his thought upon it, will do help- 


ful work along many lines. Agassiz was 
one of the greatest and most helpful of 
teachers—he did not learn ‘‘ methods’’ by 
the Institute process; Dr. Arnold was an- 
other helpful teacher; but their work was 
influential because their methods were the 
expression of a full mind. We want wide 
knowledge, broad views, assimilated and 
built into common sense. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer: If I understand the 
New York plan, the State Superintendent 
appoints three or four or more instructors to 
pass round from county to county, taking 
charge of and running the Institutes, and 
making of the Superintendent a sort of 
janitor, or the like. Now, I suppose we 
must not complain of New York being 
glorified here in Philadelphia, in the Na- 
tional Department ; but here among Penn- 
sylvania Superintendents, it may not be out 
of place to pray—From all such Institute 
methods ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver us /’’ 

Supt. Canon (Sharon): I would like to 
have a definition of one of the terms in the 
Institute law. It says that city and borough 
superintendents are to ‘‘ codperate’’ with 
the county superintendent. What does 
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codperate mean in that connection? I sup- 
pose they might coéperate by carrying in 
coal, or something like that; but that is 
hardly the proper interpretation. My own 
ignorance of the intention of the provision 
has led me to be quiescent until invited to 
advise or assist. Perhaps somebody can 
enlighten me on this. About the time 
saved in details: Calling roll is saved by 
issuing enrollment cards in advance and 
taking them up at the door. We take up 
the cards and dollars and issue tickets in 
advance, and in fifteen minutes after the 
hour for calling to order, Institute is ready 
for work. Of course, we have a programme 
of times and topics, by which we run as 
closely as may be. Another question might 
be profitably considered here—the $200 ap- 
propriation from the county for support of 
Institute. Some Commissioners have ob- 
jected and refused to pay all or part of this, 
on the ground that it was not needed to 
meet expenses. 

Dr. Waller said that was a_ practical 
question, and would be answered later in the 
session: but the time allotted to this discus- 
sion had expired, and the next order would 
be taken up. 

Supt. R. M. McNeat (Dauphin), opened 
the discussion of the question of 

LOCAL INSTITUTES. 

Expecting that much of the ground that 
might be covered by a formal paper on this 
subject would be occupied during the discussion 
of the County Institute, I decided not to prepare 
such a paper, but rather to give a short time to 
opening up some of the questions relating to 
one phase of the Local Institute work. My 
expectation has been realized in the first 
instance, and I will try briefly to start the other 
side of the discussion. 

When Institutes were first established, the 
necessities of the case confined their work 
largely to direct instruction in the school 
branches. As we grew away from this work, 
the consideration of methods and devices took 
its place—for many so-called metiiods are 
merely devices. People came round with anew 
method in this or that study, all ready for patent 
or copyright, and seemed to think they ought 
to have a royalty from everybody who used 
it, or at least that their names should be 
mentioned every time. To be sure, there is 
some of this going on even yet, but pretty 
generally we have got down to the study of 
underlying principles and the obtaining of 
general information—for I believe in making 
much of this, as has already been well argued 
by Dr. Buehrle. Every new idea adds to the 
inspiration and zeal and enthusiasm which the 
teacher carries back to his daily work, and the 
schools have the benefit of his fervor and 
earnestness. 
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But there are in all our County Institutes 
many young teachers who have had but a few 
weeks’ experience in their first term, when 
called to County Institute, and are therefore not 
prepared to receive the full benefit of its exer- 
cises. The hundred difficulties which others 
have solved are still troubling them; and what 
they need is consultation with those of experi- 
ence, who can, by suggestion and example, 
save them time and trouble, and send them 
home better prepared. In the nature of things, 
all this work cannot be done ina few days, 
where the programme must provide for all; and 
just here the Local Institute comes in to fill a 
needed place. No one who has given it a fair 
trial has failed to find it helpful, and most of 
you need no advice on this point. 

But one of the great duties and objects of the 
Superintendency and the Institute is the educa- 
tion of public sentiment to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the value of education, and of the neces- 
sity of keeping its development abreast with 
progress in other directions. Here again the 
Local Institute can be so used as to become a 
powerful and efficient instrument; especially 
under our Pennsylvania system. In some of 
the Western States, where the schools are sup- 

orted by appropriations from a general fund, 
ocal sentiment is not so important; but here, 
with so great power confided to the local 
Boards, the character of the schools is deter- 
mined by the sentiment of the community: 
where the people are awake on the question, 
and demand good schools, they get them; and 


where they are indifferent on the subject, their 
sentiments are reflected in their directors, and 


the schools are indifferent also. When more 
money is wanted, you must have an educated 
public sentiment to get it; the people must be 
alive to the question, and in sympathy with im- 
provement so far as to be willing to pay the 
necessary taxes. As information on the subject 
becomes more general, so will the willingness 
to provide needed means. With us who have 
the Pennsylvania German element to deal with, 
which it must be admitted is inclined to be 
rather sluggish, there is the compensating ad- 
vantage that what ground is once acquired is 
not difficult to hold. When we do make a step 
in advance, we do not go back; sometimes it 
requires a good deal of work to get up a little 
enthusiasm, but once convince these people of 
the value of the thing, and they never let it go 
—what is once secured is safe. They require 
of those who administer school affairs, as all 
other matters, to show results for all that is ex- 
pended; they want to see what they get for their 
money. To some extent this is done in the 
County Institute; but that body meets at the 
county seat, usually a large town, and its influ- 
ence is not sufficiently wide-reaching. The 
Local Institute carries the same influences into 
many iocalities: and perhaps in this lies its 
greatest value. 

In my own experience as teacher and super- 
intendent, I have found that we cannot reach 
the desired point along any line of effort unless 
the — of the community are alive and in 
sympathy with us. In Pennsylvania, attendance 
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at school is voluntary, and therefore the success 
of a school depends upon the convictions of 
the parents with reference to the value of an 
education, and their consequent co-operation 
with the teacher. This co-operation can only 
be secured by getting people to think about the 
school, and to recognize its need of their ap- 
preciation and encouragement. What they 
need is, to be shown what they can do to help 
along this good work. Every person you can 
set right on this question will go on spreading 
the light among his neighbors, and building a 
proper sentiment. 

In view of this, we must bring the Local In- 
stitute in contact with the people of the com- 
munity, by inducing the people to attend them; 
and therefore you must adapt the programme 
to this end. Of course there must be profes- 
sional work—your young teachers must be as- 
sisted, and sometimes work in the different 
branches may be necessary. But there must 
be popular work also. I remember having a 
friend attend one of our Local Institutes for a 
half day, who remarked on returning that he 
had an enjoyable time, and was quite surprised 
at the character of the exercises, having always 
supposed these meetings were only intended 
and adapted for teachers; he intended to go 
again, and had learned some things already 
that would make him a better supporter of the 
schools. That kind of work is well worth doing; 
but it is not always easy to bring the people to 
the meetings. Here a little tact may be used 
to advantage. I remember one town where we 
had held two or three Local Institutes, and good 
work had been done by and for the teachers, 
but we did not take hold on the community 
—the people did not come out. After consul- 
tation, we decided to give Friday evening to a 
children'sexercise. Itwasdone. Every family 
who had a child in the class was there, and 
brought all their friends with them to see their 
work. Having them thus together, we took 
the opportunity to put other parts of the work 
before them. Not only was that meeting a great 
success, but ever since in that town the Local 
Institute always brings together a good au- 
dience. 

So, when one means does not succeed, try 
another; but by some means bring the people 
out, and without wasting time on mere exhibi- 
bition and so destroying the chief object of the 
meeting, intersperse the exercises with enough 
entertainment to awake and keep up interest. 
There is not much trouble about getting our 
reasonable wants attended to, if we can once 
get people to understand and appreciate what 
the schools are doing. 

And now, having tried to direct your atten- 
tion to what seems to me the element of greatest 
value in the Local Institute, I leave the discus- 
sion to others. 

Supt. Weiss: We have had the Local 
Institute in operation in Schuylkill county 
for some time, and it has probably done 
more for the cultivation of public sentiment 
than any other one thing. We have made 
it help us to better salaries, better apparatus, 
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longer terms. It is good policy to have the 
children do some of the work: we have had 
different exercises—sometimes a fan drill, 
sometimes calisthenics, etc. The children’s 
work brings their parents and friends to- 
gether, and we have some prominent in- 
structor to address them. This is the pro- 
gramme for the first evening. Next day, 
the home teachers as well as the instructors 
from abroad take part in the work, and we 
have class drills for practical exemplifica- 
tion of the methods recommended, which 
we find very valuable and helpful. In the 
evening, general exercises are given, similar 
to the first evening. It is largely owing to 
these Local Institutes that while ten years 
ago we had scarcely any apparatus, hardly 
even blackboards, the schools now are very 
generally well supplied. Of course, all this 
involves more or less expense; and when, 
as is often the case, we meet in a church, 
of course we cannot charge for admission; 
but we can always take up a collection, and 
it is well to announce that it is not expected 
to be a penny collection. Such meetings 
strengthen both the teachers and the Super- 
intendent, and help to increase salaries. 
You use your judgment in adapting exer- 
cises to localities; if you meet in a district 
where they are weak on a given subject— 


say geography, for instance—bring some 
specialist (even hobbyist) from elsewhere, 
with a class of children, and set them to 
working on maps before the people’s eyes : 
that goes further than a good deal of talking, 
particularly if the preacher or some prom- 
inent man gets up at the close and says 


‘“‘That’s what we want.’’ This is a fair 
and wise way to get people to take hold of 
new things; it costs something to bring the 
teacher and apparatus, but it pays in the 
long run. By this kind of work we have 
entirely changed the interior of many a 
schoolhouse; got rid of unsuitable bindings 
and substituted better ones; and made people 
see the advantage in having good schools 
and capable teachers. And the best is, the 
people are interested, and want you to come 
again. I think it is the Superintendent’s 
business to look after these Institutes, to 
attend them in person, and let his voice be 
heard on the floor. 

Supt. Miller (Mahanoy City): The 
County Institute is very useful, but it does 
not get close enough to the teacher’s local 
needs. ‘The county instructors of necessity 
work on general lines; and different locali- 
ties have their special, individual needs and 
difficulties, which cannot be reached in the 
general body. We must have local work to 
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get local results: and in working up public 
sentiment, we must not forget that at last 
people cannot be moved in the mass—that 
much work must be done individually. 
The Local Institute comes closer to the 
teacher, and nearer to the community, and 
in so far is more valuable as supplementing 
the County Institute. 

Supt. Berkey: I suppose this local work 
as done by Superintendents is largely mis- 
sionary; but the gentleman from Schuylkill 
suggests a financial interest. It may be well 
to combine the two where it is practicable ; 
but the prime consideration should be its 
usefulness in influencing the public mind, 
and through that the public purse. In my 
judgment, while the Superintendent must 
organize his workers, it is rather better to 
get others to do the work, than to do too 
much of it himself. My theory is based 
upon experience, as all theories ought to be. 
We have about a dozen districts in our 
county, with an executive committee of one 
teacher from each; the local member of 
committee has charge of getting up the 
meeting, and getting out the people; the 
Superintendent times his visitation so as to 
reach the schools of a district shortly before 
the Local Institute, and so sees what special 
points need attention. Inconnection with 
the visitation, and allied to this work, it is 
well to hold informal educational meetings, 
at which the Superintendent may confer 
with the directors and people with reference 
to the special wants of the locality. 

Supt. McGinnes (Steelton) : Many teach- 
ers do not realize the importance of these 
Local Institutes, and it is our duty to en- 
deavor to bring them up to the standard. 
I was present at one where only a third of 
the teachers of the district were in attend- 
ance. Can we expect the people of the 
community to be interested in places where 
the teachers themselves neglect their Insti- 
tute? Onestimulus to activity in this di- 
rection would be for the County Superin- 
tendent to have a set time at the County 
Institute when the roll of districts should be 
called, for answers to the question, ‘‘ Give 
an account of the work of your Local In- 
stitute during the year.’’ 

Supt. Weiss: I consider it important that 
the County Superintendent be the leader in 
this whole business. He should take charge 
of the Institute in person; he should have 
those teachers who are good talkers prepare 
for that work; others who are not talkers 
can fill the offices; the programme should 
be prepared in advance and circulated. 

Dr. Philips: When Dr. Winship spoke at 
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our Directors’ Convention (and he is as 
well qualified to judge as any man in the 
United States), he expressed the opinion 
that while California has the best schools in 
the country, and pays the most for them, 
Pennsylvania gets more for the money ex- 
pended than any other State; and among 
the reasons for this, he credited us with the 
best and most efficient corps of Superinten- 
dents, and the best Institutes, County and 
Local, in the country. I have attended 
over a hundred Local Institutes—we have 
had them in Chester county for more than 
thirty years; they have come to stay, and 
are improving from year to year. 

Supt. Swift: As Mr. McNeal has told us, 
we are to build public sentiment ; but let us 
be careful to build the kind we want, and 
among the subjects pressed upon the people, 
give prominence to those most essential. 
The Local Institute will never be what it 
should be until we have efficient local super- 
vision by qualified local superintendents. I 
speak from experience: one of the most 
backward districts in my county, education- 
ally, has by this means been lifted head and 
shoulders above all the others. Here is a 
direction where money judiciously expended 
is truest economy. I believe we are ready 
for it. 


Supt. Canon: Perhaps we have all the 
good things but one—namely, the stirring 
up of the Superintendent to appreciation of 
his responsibility for the success of the In- 


stitute. It affords him an excellent oppor- 
tunity for correcting faults noted in his 
school visitation, without mentioning names 
or giving offense. He keepsa memorandum 
of these things, and where improvement is 
needed, he can show where present methods 
are wrong, and how to better them. We 
are agreed as to the value of the Local In- 
stitutes, and are not far apart on the plan for 
conducting them; now let each Superinten- 
dent do his part, and we shall see good results. 

Supt. Eckels: That little memorandum 
book suggests a duty that is not always 
pleasant. We cannot always truthfully say 
to a teacher, ‘‘ This is the best school I have 
seen this week.’’ The plan of noting de- 
fects and correcting them at Institute works 
well, provided you do not waste time talking 
too long about the teachers who are not 
present. It is best to say, ‘‘ These matters 
have been observed in the schools of teachers 
here present.’’ 

Supt. Snyder (Carbon): I agree with Mr. 
Weiss that the Superintendent should be 
present and run the Institute. If teachers 
are left to run it themselves, they will bring 
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out their strong points, and leave their weak 
ones out of sight. The Superintendent 
knows what is ceeded, and can keep that in 
the front ; if the home teachers cannot help 
him, let him bring from elsewhere those who 
can. One of our experiences is that the 
Local Institute will not remain ‘“‘ local ;’’ at 
one of them 106 of the 174 teachers of the 
county were present. We have first-class 
evening lectures, and charge for admission, 
and the people attend in large numbers; at 
the day sessions we have class drills and 
other suitable work, and teachers come from 
all directions. We try to make practical 
application of the work to each locality ; as 
the County Institute is divided into sections 
by grade, so the Local may be adapted as to 
locality. Scatter your points of assembly 
all over the county, so as to reach and help 
all. It will help to make public sentiment 
in favor of giving teachers the benefit of the 
increase in State appropriation. 

Supt. Harman (Hazleton): I have been 
satisfied that the Local Institute should not 
be left entirely to ‘‘ home talent’’—not for 
lack of ability, perhaps, but because the 
prophet proverbially is without honor in his 
own country. A good man or woman from 
elsewhere can say without offense to teach- 
ers, parents and directors, things which 
need to be said, and yet which the teachers 
in the locality dare not say. I am not sure 
that the matter should be kept so entirely 
in the hands of Superintendents. From the 
long and successful experience of my earnest 
and efficient neighbor, Prof. Coughlin, I 
am rather inclined to favor some division 
of responsibility. He had districted his 
county, and the teachers of each district 
elected a chairman. He consulted with 
the chairman about the Local Institute, the 
chairman conducted it; the Superintendent 
was present and took the part assigned him, 
which of course was no small one. His 
successor follows the same plan, and both 
have found a wonderful interest awakened. 
A healthy emulation makes each district 
desire to surpass its neighbor, and so all are 
improved. ‘These district chairmen are re- 
quired to report from their respective sec- 
tions at County Institute. 

The Chair announced that the time 
allotted to this discussion had expired. 

Deputy Houck said that since Dr. 
Wickersham had come in, there were present 
all of the three living State Superintendents 
of Pennsylvania. On his motion, Dr. 
Wickersham was invited to a seat on the 
platform and to participate in the deliber- 
ations of the Convention. 
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Prof. Dieffenbach, formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania, now of Carroll county, Maryland, 
and Prof. Little, of Washington, D. C., 
were made advisory members of the Conven- 
tion. 


INSTITUTE APPROPRIATION. 


Dr. Schaeffer called attention to the 
matter of the $200 appropriation to support 
of Institutes, and said that Ex-Superintend- 
ent W. W. Woodruff, who was present, 
had some experience with objections to pay- 
ing the same when there was money in the 
treasury. He hoped the Convention would 
hear from Mr. W. on the subject. 

On motion, Mr. Woodruff was requested 
to give the Convention an account of the 
matter. 

Mr. Woodruff: The occurrence referred 
to was during my term of Superintendency 
in Bucks county. Since the administration 
of Supt. Eastburn, there has always been a 
considerable balance carried over in the In- 
stitute treasury, averaging perhaps $500— it 
has been as high as $800. One year there 
was some disturbance, created by some per- 
sons who failed to get admission to the en- 
tertainments by the back door; and one of 
these raised the question in the county 
papers, whether the Commissioners could 


legally pay the $200 when there was a sur- 
plus in the treasury, since the law added to 


the provision the words ‘‘if needed.’’ Mr. 
Eastburn, who was treasurer, had always 
drawn the money from the county, without 
any formal application by Superintendent ; 
but that year we were advised to apply in 
writing, and did so. I presented evidence 
of compliance with law, roll of attendance, 
etc., showing that we were entitled, and 
asked for the $200; had also written to 
State Superintendent Wickersham, and filed 
his opinion that we were entitled toit. The 
County Treasurer said as there were objec- 
tions he must consult his counsel, and would 
answer the same afternoon. Wemet, and I 
think I had the advantage. We had noth- 
ing to conceal ; we exhibited our account, 
which showed that the expenses that year 
had exceeeed the receipts by $150, though 
we still had a balance in the treasury. His 
counsel suggested, ‘‘Suppose you draw for 
the $150 to make good the deficit.’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘ If we are entitled to $1 we are en- 
titled to the $200; we want all or none.’, 
He then advised the Treasurer not to pay, 
and he refused accordingly. We also em- 
ployed counsel, and instructed him to col- 
lect the money, and go up to Supreme 
Court if necessary. He asked the Court 
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for a mandamus upon the Treasurer. The 
case was put off from court to court; the 
County Treasurer’s term expired, and a new 
one was elected ; and when we finally got 
before the Court, the counsel for the ex- 
Treasurer left, the mandamus issued, and 
the money, $600, was paid. The account 
was published in Zhe School Journal at the 
time, as furnished by Mr. Eastburn. 

Dr. Waller returned thanks to Mr. Wood- 
ruff on behalf of the Convention. This 
question has been raised in other places, and 
the history of this case ought to settle it. 

Dr. G. M. Philips was on the programme 
for a paper, but said he had preferred to 
speak briefly without notes on 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 


By a School Savings Bank I mean an ar- 
rangement by which the school officers provide 
for the gathering and safe deposit of the savings 
of the school children. This idea was first re- 
duced to practice in France as long ago as 1834; 
and to-day there are a hundred thousand 
schools, in Europe and the United States, where 
the thing is done in one way or another. In 
1884 a system was introduced in Long Island 
City, which proved successful and was widely 
commented upon, and two years ago I visited 
that place, studied the operation of the plan, 
and brought home the blanks to make a start 
for ourselves. The outline of the plan is this: 

Once a week, usually on Monday, the child- 
ren bring to the teacher the money they have 
saved during the week—either before school 
opens or just after roll-call. Each depositor 
receives a little blank book ruled for all the 
Mondays of the school year; the teacher counts 
the money received, and enters each amount in 
the pupil's book, and also upon a blank of her 
own: this operation takes from five to fifteen 
minutes, not longer. The whole amount re- 
ceived is counted again, placed in an envelope, 
sealed, and endorsed with the amount, the 
name of teacher and school, and then sent to 
the Superintendent, who receipts to the teacher 
for the amount, and credits the school on his 
blank. Having received the envelopes from 
all the schools, the Superintendent deposits the 
entire amount in bank, having it entered in his 
own bank book. When the deposit of any 
pupil reaches a certain amount—say $1—it is 
transferred from the school account to an indi- 
vidual account, the scholar receives his own 
bank book as an individual depositor, and 
keeps right on through his school life and after 
leaving school. Some places make provision 
for the payment of interest after a certain sum 
is reached—sometimes $1, in West Chester $3. 

The successful introduction of the plan into 
Long Island City was due to the earnest work 
of Mr. J. H. Thiry, who is enthusiastic on the 
subject, and cheerfully furnishes information and 
specimen blanks. In response to my question 
as to whence the monéy was obtained, it ap- 
peared that it was usually earned. The pro- 
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pom drawn out was very small; this is done 
y check, countersigned by Superintendent or 
parent. Experience shows that it is seldom 
done hastily or unadvisedly. One girl whose 
account amounted to some $13, was drawing 
$6 when I was there, and on inquiry was found 
to be buying herself adress. Her parents were 
poor, had never saved anything; she needed 
the dress, and was able to buy it with her own 
savings. It is unnecessary to say that such a 
plan lays the foundation of habits of thrift that 
are likely to continue through life, and the value 
of which can hardly be estimated. While I 
was in another school, a girl brought §1 to de- 
posit for a brother who had left school and was 
working, but sent his savings to the teacher as 
before. 

This good work reaches not only the children, 
but in many cases brings the parents to bank 
as depositors. The accounts are all small, to be 
sure; but the banks seem willing to carry them, 
and in some places there is quite a rivalry for 
them. In a community where this system isin 
operation, a few years will find better order, 
more people accumulating property, rising in 
the respect of others and of themselves. It 
helps in the work of the school, giving a more 

ractical color to the study of arithmetic and 
ok-keeping. Many teachers are brought into 
habits of saving unknown before. The attend- 
ance is more regular, the interest in school 
greater both in parents and children. 

Are there no objections to such a scheme? 
Ot course. The first objection you hear is, “ It 
gives the teacher too much additional work.” 
Well, in Long Island City there are 75 or 80 
children to a room, and it never takes more 
than fifteen minutes of one day in the week; the 
teachers there think this is more than made up 
in the improved order and attendance. Of 
course, it adds something to the Superintendent's 
work also; in West Chester Superintendent 
Jones says it takes about 45 minutes a week. 
How many of us are unwilling to give so much 
time ? 

Then it is objected that “‘it will tend to make 
children penurious—mean.” This objection is 
scarcely worth answering or even considering, 
in view of the wide-spread tendency to extrav- 
agance—a tendency which we cannot entirely 
overcome, ard can only hope to check. Itisa 
sufficient answer to ask, ‘‘How can one be 
generous, if he has nothing to give?’’ Those 
who save something can give something, and 
will, when occasion demands—as is evidenced 
again by Long Island City, whose school chil- 
dren came to the help of Johnstown with $450. 
How many places of its size made, or could 
make, such a record ? 

There is, of course, the possibility of loss, 
and consequent destruction of confidence in the 
wisdom of saving generally. But there is no 
system without some risk, and here it can be 
reduced tothe minimum. All that is needed 
is a well-digested plan, with a proper series of 
checks all the way to the bank. 

I spoke on this subject at the Montgomery 
County Institute over a year ago, and Pottstown 
introduced the plan in its schools (the first, I 
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believe, in Pennsylvania). It is a town of 
14,000 people, mostly wage-workers; and in 
one year the children deposited more than 
$10,000—certainly a polis wes result, and a 
clear gain of nearly the whole of the amount, 
which would otherwise have been wasted: not 
more than $1000 was drawn out. Norristown 
began later, and did almost as well. Chester, 
West Chester, Wilkesbarre, Williamsport, 
Doylestown, all have made a beginning; and 
the work is daily spreading. One hundred 
country schools in Chester county, and many 
in Bucks and Montgomery, have also introduced 
it; they have access to banks in the towns 
through the Directors when they go to town, 

As I said, in some towns the banks compete 
for these deposits, and furnish the blanks gratis, 
making the whole system cost nothing but the 
little time already stated. Surely, Superin- 
tendents, there are very few agencies you can 
set in motion that promise to do so much good 
with so little cost. 

Dr. Philips answered all questions that 
were asked, and his statements were con- 
firmed by Superintendents Rupert and 
Gotwals, as to their towns. All who desired 
further information were referred to Mr. J. 
H. Thiry, Long Island City, New York. 

It was announced that, in response to a 
call numerously signed, the City and 
Borough Superintendents would meet after 
the adjournment of this Convention for noon 
recess, with the view of forming an Associ- 
ation. (Their action will be found ap- 
pended to this report.) 

The Convention adjourned to 2 p. m. 


——$__ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


ONVENTION having been called to 

order, Supt. Canon offered a resolution 
providing for the payment of salaries of 
City and Borough Superintendents out of 
the State Treasury, as is now done with 
County Superintendents. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


The discussion of Teachers’ Examinations 
and Certificates being now in order, Supt. 
Canon said some difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to the duty of Superintendents to 
issue certificates; some holding that some 
kind of certificate must be issued to any 
applicant who presents himself for exami- 
nation. 

The Chair: The law settles that. It says 
‘*if found qualified.’’ The superintendent 
is judge of the qualification. 

Supt. Canon: But if the applicant passes 
examination in the branches, must we issue 
certificates regardless of ability to teach? 
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Supt. Sturdevant of Crawford thought this 
was the law, and was very urgent to have it 
repealed. 

Supt. Swift: You certainly have the power 
to annul a certificate for incompetency— 
why not to refuse one for the same cause? 

Supt. Brecht: So far as the branches are 
concerned, the words of the law are ‘‘a fair 
knowledge.’’ That is a sliding scale, de- 
pending upon the discretion of the Super- 
intendent. 

Supt. Eckels: I know a teacher who can 
pass examination and deserves a far better 
rating than a ‘‘ fair knowledge’’ of the 
branches on any Superintendent’s standard, 
and yet cannot teach at all—indeed, cannot 
get a school, except in those slow districts 
where compliance with the law requiring 
schools to be ‘‘kept open’’ is understood 
to be effected by unlocking the door in the 
morning and fastening it again at night. 
Of course, the children like such a teacher, 
as they are not required to do anything. 
What is to be done in such a case? 

Deputy Houck: The law requires a ‘‘fair’’ 
knowledge for a provisional certificate, and 
a **thorough’’ knowledge for the profes- 
sional. Of course, if we strained the term 
‘‘thorough’’ none of us would get certifi- 
cates; but the difficulty is not at that end 
of the line—if we all insisted on what any 
disinterested and competent outsider would 
call a ‘‘ fair’’ knowledge, there would be no 
necessity for this discussion ; the real trouble 
is that we certify so many who have zo/ a 
**fair’’ knowledge, on any standard. After 
all, what better can we do than leave this 
matter just where the law leaves it—in the 
discretion of the Superintendent? Where is 
the power to compel any one of you to issue 
a certificate to a person whom he considers 
incompetent? The question is, Will you 
refuse them? We all know that too much 
liberality has prevailed in this respect ; and 
the Superintendents are the men to whom 
we must look to draw the lines closer, and 
say ‘‘ No’’ to every incompetent applicant. 
It is a hard thing to do, sometimes, of 
course; but who will protect the profession 
if you fail? Your power is absolute; no- 
body can even demand a reason for your 
refusal. The law makes you the judges and 
allows no appeal; it is for you to judge 
wisely. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Committee on Resolutions being 
ready to report, they were heard at this 
point. It was agreed that to save time all 
resolutions to which no objection was made 
or no discussion desired, should be declared 
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adopted without separate motions. The 
preamble and first three resolutions were 
accordingly adopted as follows: 

We, the Superintendents of Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania in Convention assembled, formu- 
late our judgment upon current educational 
questions in the following resolutions : 

1, That we favor the enactment of a law that 
will provide for a well regulated and effective 
system of Local Supervision for the Common 
Schools of the State, and that we endorse the 
bill now before the Legislature in so far as its 
provisions will secure this end. 

2. That we earnestly urge the Legislature to 
appropriate not less than three millions of 
dollars per annum toward the support of public 
schools, and that at least one-third of it be used 
annually for increasing teachers’ salaries. 

3. That we heartily endorse School Savings 
Banks, and urge such legislation as may be 
necessary to encourage and secure their general 
establishment throughout the State. 

The fourth resolution was read, as fol- 
lows: 

4. That we believe that the bill now before 
the Legislature to empower schools not now 
contemplated by law to license teachers would 
be injurious to the best interests of the public 
schools of the Commonwealth if adopted, and 
we urge the members of the Legislature from 
our respective counties to use their influence to 
prevent the passage of said bill. 

Supt. Luckey: I hope this resolution will 
be made even stronger before we pass it. 
If such a bill can be passed, we shall have 
private institutions springing up in every 
neighborhood, pretending to be Normal 
Schools, and after awhile coming along for 
appropriations of State money—catchpenny 
concerns, whose only value to the teachers 
who patronize them will be to teach them to 
keep their money in their pockets next 
time. How we would be deluged with 
advertisements of these teacher-factories! 
Nothing could be more undesirable ; and if 
the Convention agree with me that the reso- 
lution should be made still more condem- 
natory, I would move to recommit for that 
purpose ; but perhaps it is all right now, 
and I will move to adopt it. 

Supt. Canon: And I will second the 
motion, though my objection stands on 
other ground. The only good in the pill 
would be to exempt graduates of high-grade 
schools from Superintendents’ examinations. 
It is not right to humiliate a graduate of a 
good college by subjecting him to examina- 
tion by a man who could not pass for the 
Junior class. 

Supt. Luckey: There you and I agree 
exactly. I never did and never will ask a 
graduate of a good institution to stand my 
examination. Nor have I ever examined 
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the holder of a professional certificate—nor 

ever will, unless compelled by order of a 

court. There is no such thing done in any 

other profession, and I am not going to 
countenance it in ours. 

Several members asked for the reading of 
the bill to which the pending resolution re- 
ferred (Senate Bill 71). It was accord- 
ingly read, as follows : 

An Act to provide for the increase of the 
number of qualified teachers of the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, by conferring 
upon the students of all incorporated institu- 
tions of learning the same franchise enjoyed 
by students of the State Normal Schools. 
Section 1. Be zt enacted, etc., That it shall 

be the duty of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of this Commonwealth to hear the 
application of any academy, college, institute or 
seminary of learning, now incorporated or 
which may hereafter be incorporated under the 
laws of this Commonwealth, asking that its 
students shall be examined within the said in- 
stitution, at such time as may be agreed upon in 
the manner now provided for the examination of 
students in the normal schools of this Common- 
wealth ; and upon hearing such application, it 
shall be the duty of said State Superintendent 
to inquire into the facilities of the institution 
making such application, and in case it is 
found to possess the teachers, apparatus, build- 
ings and other facilities, necessary to enable it 
to do the work now required of the said normal 
schools, it shall be the duty of the said Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to notify the Pres- 
ident, principal or faculty of said institution of 
learning that the students of the same shall be 
admitted to the privileges provided for in section 
second of this Act. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the notice provided for in 
section first of this act has been given by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to any in- 
corporated, school or institution of learning, 
within this Commonwealth, it shall thereafter 
be the duty of the said Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to send examiners annually to such 
institution, to conduct such examinations as are 
now conducted in the normal schools of the 
State; and every student of such incorporated 
school or institution of learning passing such 
examination shall be granted a certificate or 
diploma, such as is now given to persons pass- 
ing similar examinations in the said State Nor- 
mal Schools, which certificate shall entitle the 
holder to all the franchises granted under the 
existing laws of this Commonwealth to persons 
passing corresponding examinations in said 
normal schools. 

The question on the fourth resolution was 
called for, and it was adopted. 

Resolutions numbered 5, 6 and 7 were 
adopted without objection as follow: 

5. That we hereby express our unqualified 
nee of the principle of having the Text 
Books of our public schools published or in any 
manner controlled by the State. 
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6. That we heartily endorse the growing dis- 
position on the part of Directors to organize 
themselves into permanent associations for the 
te pone of more fully meeting the important 
and responsible duties resting upon them. 

7. That we approve the action of Superinten- 
dent Waller in calling this Convention, and 
that we favor another call whenever he may 
deem it expedient. 

The eighth resolution was adopted on 
formal motion, by a rising vote: 

8. That we appreciate the courtesy and pro- 
fessional spirit of President MacAlister in pro- 
viding a place for our meeting, and that we 
thank him and all others who may have con- 
tributed to the success of the meeting. 

The report of the Committee was then, on 
motion, adopted as a whole 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 


Supt. Berkey: For myself, I would like 
to recommend the passage of a law provid- 
ing that text-books must be furnished free 
to pupils at the expense of the district ; but 
perhaps we are not yet ready for that. 

Supt. Buehrle: Why not assist that 
movement by offering some inducement on 
the part of the State? The State encour- 
aged the Normal Schools by appropriation ; 
it helped the Superintendency by paying 
the salaries out of the general fund—why 
not make a fro rata addition to the ap- 
propriation of those districts who take ad- 
vantage of the permissive legislation already 
existing. This would help a good thing 
along, and be a bar in the way of State- 
manufactured books. 

Supt. Swift: Why not go all the way, 
and change the ‘‘may’’ to ‘‘must?’”’ I 
believe it would work to a charm, and I 
know it would remove one of the greatest 
obstacles to success and efficiency of the 
schools. In all these matters, the school 
authorities look to us for guidance, and we 
should take the lead. 


SEVEN MONTHS’ TERM. 


Supt. Gillet: There is before the Legis- 
lature a bill to increase the minimum school 
term to seven months. I think as we have 
asked for a larger appropriation, we might 
commit ourselves to this way of using some 
of it. I move that the Convention endorse 
that bill. 

Supt. Berkey: Better get adequate results 
out of the six months before lengthening 
the term. 

Supt. Gillet: If we can have both at 
one operation, why not get them? 

The Chair: Perhaps we had better get 
one thing at a time; but if the appropri- 
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ation is permanently increased, the term 
should be lengthened. 

Deputy Houck: That’s it—one thing at 
a time. You know the Directors’ State 
Convention voted down the seven months, 
which is a pointer to public sentiment. 
The things we need most from this Legisla- 
ture are: 1. That the State shall publish no 
school-books ; 2. That the annual appropri- 
ation be increased. It is unnecessary and 
perhaps unwise to specify the use of the in- 
crease ; we do not want to increase the term 
unless we also increase the salaries. We 
want better pay for our teachers first of the 
two, in my judgment. But let us get the 
money first, and then decide what most 
needs to be done. 

The question was then put on Supt. Gil- 
let’s motion, and it was lost. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE. 


Supt. Berkey offered the following: 


Resolved, That provision should be made by 
the Legislature to establish at every county seat 
in the Commonwealth an Office of Public In- 
struction of convenient size and properly fur- 
nished, which shall be used as an office by the 
County Superintendent, and as a permanent 
place to found a teachers’ library and to file all 
educational records and material of local inter- 
est that should be preserved. 

Deputy Houck: A bill containing some 
provisions like this has already been re- 
ported with a favorable recommendation. 

Supt. Brecht: The place should be a sort 
of educational museum, as well as an educa- 
tional headquarters and office of the Super- 
intendent. 

The resolution was referred to Committee, 
reported back immediately with approval, 
and adopted. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Supt. Luckey: I move that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to report to this body 
a resolution endorsing the bill now before 
the Legislature, providing for compulsory 
education. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SALARIES. 


Supt. Canon: I hope we will not adjourn 
without declaring as our judgment that the 
salaries of City and Borough Superintend- 
ents should be paid out of the State Treas- 
ury, as those of County Superintendents 
now are. 

The Chair: That resolution went to 
Committee. Was it not reported back ? 

_ Supt. Canon: I hope they will bring it 
in with the other. 
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The order of the day was called for, and 
Supt. Walton (Chester) read the following 
paper on 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

This subject naturally divides itself into two 
departments: the rural school, and the town 
and city school. The term architecture can 
scarcely be applied to the one and two roomed 
buildings found by the road-side and in the 
village all over our country. 

Of recent years some improvement has been 
made in our larger towns and cities in furnish- 
ing suitable and comfortable school buildings, 
but in the country we still build too much after 
the models of the old house, the notions of a 
contractor, or the whims of the inexperienced. 
Thousands of dollars are squandered annually 
in poorly-planned and poorly-built school 
houses. A church and a dwelling-house may 
often do good service for more than a century, 
but the average school-house is old in twenty 
years. The drip from unspouted eaves soaking 
in around shallow foundations often causes one 
corner of a house to settle faster than another, 
sagging the windows and ruining the house. 
Cheap contract work, poor lime and poor 
lumber, often combine to squander the public 
money and fatten the village church-yard. 
For these and kindred considerations this paper 
will be confined to village and rural schools. 

The importance of a house well situated can- 
not be over-estimated. No amount of expense 
or designing can ever compensate for poorly 
selected grounds. The land should be well 
drained, not only the surface but the subsoil. 
A spongy piece of ground that keeps the cellar 
floor damp and wet, and the play-ground muddy, 
should be avoided. Pools of standing water, 
steep slopes or piles of rock and loose stone, 
constitute no part of aschool lot. There should 
be land enough to insure ample play-ground, 
abundance of sunshine around the house, and 
groups of shade for warm weather. In no case 
should trees be planted closer to a house than 
their height. The value of plenty of sunshine 
in and around school houses ought to be more 
generally recognized. A portion of the play 
ground should be free fromtrees. The grounds 
should be neatly and securely fenced so that the 
teacher may interest pupils in planting and car- 
ing for shrubbery, roses, and vines. 

The school house should be placed well back 
upon the lot, throwing the play ground to one 
side or front, but never in the rear of the house. 
The moral value of a window or two looking 
out upon the games of recess should be care- 
fully considered. A hard dry walk from the 
road to the door is good economy. And when 
its borders are nicely planted with flowers and 
shrubs, how delighted children are to care for 
them and to show them to visitors! 

The size of the house should be governed by 
the number of pupils to be accommodated and 
the kind of furniture desired. The superior ad- 
vantages of individual furniture over ordinary 
double-seating are so patent to every one now, 
that no school-house should be built without 
making provision for it. The school is more 
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easily disciplined, morals and manners are 
more readily taught, and the foundations of an 
independent self-reliance established. School 
Boards that build for the future make a great 
mistake if they so limit the dimensions that in- 
dividual seating is impracticable. Forty-eight 
pupils are a maximum limit for any one 
teacher, and if the school district demands ac- 
commodations for more, two rooms should be 
built on the same floor. Six rows of individual 
desks two feet wide and six aisles each two feet 
wide, with a central aisle six feet wide can be 
placed in a room thirty feet wide from wall to 
wall. Eight seats in a row with two and one- 
half feet of floor space for each, and ten feet in 
front for a platform and class bench, and ten 
feet in rear for cloak-room and walking space, 
can be placed in a room forty feet long, hence 
to accommodate forty-eight pupils aroom 40x30 
would be amply large. The height of the 
— should be about twelve feet. Anything 
over fourteen feet in a room of the above di- 
mensions causes what is known as a noisy 
room—that confusion of sounds so annoying to 
the teacher and so tempting to the bad boy. 
Less than twelve feet is too low for purposes of 
of ventilation. The size of the house having 
been determined, an intelligent plan can be 
worked out. 

The windows should extend to within six 
inches of the ceiling and three and a half or 
four feet from the floor. This offers better 
facilities for window ventilation, a greater sup- 
ply of soft reflected light from the ceiling, and 
obviates any glare upon the desks of those 
seated close to the windows. ‘The glass surface 
should occupy from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
the floor surface. For a room 40x30 ten win- 
dows 8x3% would be required. Anything less 
than this will cause a strain upon some eyes in 
the middle of the room on cloudy days. Too 
many trees close to the windows, or curtains 
thoughtlessly used, often thwart our best plans 
in this direction. The light should fall from 
the rear over the left shoulder, and never from 
the front. Cross lights from right and left are 
not objectionable. The very best material 
should be employed for window sash and 
frames, and on exposed sides double sash 
should be used. A few extra dollars wisely ex- 
pended in these precautions will materially as- 
sist in promoting the comfort and even the 
health of the children, and reduce the expense 
of heating the house. Where window ventila- 
tion has to be resorted to this arrangement is 
very valuable. Outside shutters are a needless 
expense. Stout heavy wire woven in coarse 
meshes will prevent the wayward ball from 
causing an accident, and furnish more security 
than the ordinary shutter. These can be re- 
moved during house-cleaning time. The win- 
dow lights should not be too large, thus reduc- 
ing the expense of repairs. Unless the sash 
is made to lower and raise easily they will 
remain unmoved by teacher and pupils. Half 
curtains, two for each window, are better than 
the ordinary kind. 

Brick and stone houses are preferable to 
frame. The inside plaster should not be ap- 
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plied directly to the walls. It is economy to 
first strip them; an inch air space is as good as 
six. Roofing lath securely fastened to the wall 
to which the plastering lath are fastened affords 
sufficient circulation of air between the wall and 
the plastering. The importance of this little 
precaution should claim the honest attention of 
every person interested in building or repairing 
school houses. It insures a dry wall, and it 
has been estimated to decrease the expense of 
heating one-twelfth or more, besides adding to 
the comfort and health of the pupils. By hav- 
ing the space between these lath open at the top 
and bottom cellar ventilation is greatly im- 
proved. Much of the dampness and obnoxious 
cellar air that usually comes through the floor 
into the school-room passes up these passages 
into the attic. 

The excavations for the basement should not 
exceed three or four feet, while the height of 
the ceiling ought to be about eight feet. Then 
the cellar windows could be large and above 
ground, admitting plenty of air and sunshine, 
offering good facilities for work-shop, play: room, 
and heater. 

The Chimney.—A large ample chimney and 
ventilating flue should be built in the rear of 
every school-house. If artificial ventilation is 
contemplated, the size and shape of the chim- 
ney ought to be planned by whoever puts in the 
plant. If natural ventilation must be resorted to, 
a well-built flue, 18 inches square inside, reach- 
ing from the cellar to five or seven feet above the 
comb of the roof is a necessity. An iron or 
metal smoke flue, nine inches in diameter, 
within this ventilating stack, is to receive the 
stove pipe, or smoke pipe from the furnace. 
Two large registers, each 18 inches square, one 
near the floor and one near the ceiling, open 
from this flue into the school-room. The upper 
one opened will tend to remove much of the 
overheated and poisonous carbon dioxide (CO,) 
usually found lurking in the upper strata of the 
room. The lower one opened will assist in re- 
moving the heavy and often colder air below, 
which is frequently freighted with impurities 
thrown off from the bodies, with dust and or- 
ganic poisons, with gas from the stove and such 
portions of carbon dioxide (CO,) as may have 
been pressed down from above. The heat from 
the iron flue causes a draft whose strength is 
very much increased by the height of the chim- 
ney. There should also be two registers sim- 
ilarly placed in the cellar; these with the inside 
stripping mentioned above give good cellar 
ventilation. If steam heat is used a coil of 
steam pipe in this inner flue will produce a 
much stronger current. If enough coil is 
used and heat expended to produce a power- 
ful draft, and enough warmed fresh air admitted 
to supply the loss, very fair ventilation can be 
secured. 

The advantage of an aspirating chimney of 
this kind and its adaptability to different meth- 
ods of heating and ventilating, is so great that no 
house ought to be built without one. In repair- 
ing old houses and improving their ventilation, 
this is about as practical as anything that has 
been suggested. If a furnace to supply hot air 
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is used, the waste heat in the smoke pipe, and 
as much extra heat as can be spared may be 
turned into the inside stack, creating a strong 
current around it in the aspirating chimney. 
This partial ventilation is much better than 
none, and very much improves the working 
condition of a school-room. 

The importance of a good tight floor is fre- 
auently overlooked, especially in rural houses 
w.uitd with a stove. I have frequently found 
the temperature on the desks of children sitting 
near a red-hot stove from go to 110 degrees, 
while ice formed on the floor around the water 
bucket. A piece of tissue paper laid on the 
seam of a fairly tight floor would be carried up 
two or three inches by the inrushing current of 
air. It is positive cruelty to compel children to 
sit with their feet upon a floor like that; and in 
houses with no cellar it is worse. These diffi- 
culties have been improved in repairing old 
houses by putting a new floor down upon the 
old one, with tar felt paper between the floors. 
The presence of tar, especially gas tar, is con- 
sidered injurious to the microbes that frequently 
propagate in the dust and dirt that accumulates 
in the cracks between the boards. This makes 
a warmer and much quieter floor than the com- 
mon kind. 

In building new houses the advantage of a 
double set of joists at right angles, and the cel- 
lar ceiled, cannot be too strongly emphasized. 
If the Smead and Wills method of heating and 
ventilating is employed it is a positive necessity. 
If steam heat is used this space between the 
floor can be utilized by inserting tin lined air 
ducts with a coil of steam pipe in each. If 
ample provision is made to supply these air 
ducts with a bountiful supply of fresh, warmed 
air, and if the ducts open up into the school- 
room by a line of small registers alongside of 
each row of desks, the pupils will not only have 
an abundance of pure warmed air, but, what is 
almost as valuable, a warm floor. 

By making proper provision for rapidly re- 
moving this air from or near the top of the room 
into the aspirating chimney a fair degree of 
ventilation can be secured. If we are to judge 
from what we see, few people seem to realize 
that steam heat by direct radiation with no pro- 
vision for ventilation is, for schools especially, 
one of the most injurious methods of warming 
known. The old red-hot iron stove in a house 
full of holes could not be worse. Steam heat 
by indirect radiation, with generous provision 
for receiving and disposing of air, is fairly satis- 
factory. 

The Roof.— The school-house roof should be 
water-tight, should be impervious to driving 
snow, and should need little repair. To meet 
these three important requirements there is but 
little choice of material. Slate, tin, and iron all 
have objections. A split cedar or cypress 
shingle dipped in a creosote stain and properly 
put on, with but one-third of the shingle exposed, 
comes as near a satisfactory roof for a school- 
house as can be found. By putting these 
shingles on well-laid hemlock sheathing, little or 
no snow will get into the loft. The roof should 
be steep, and ample provision should be made 





for attic ventilation; a cupola, or ventilator, in 
the roof with open slat windows at the ends, will 
aid m ventilating the attic. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to combine both beauty and utility. 

The importance of a generous blackboard 
surface is so evident that neglect here has no 
excuse. Good slate along one side of the room 
is not enough. Small boards between the 
windows and in the rear of the room, are very 
useful for progressive maps, and work that 
is desired to remain several days. Cloak 
rooms should open into and receive the warmth 
of the school room, unless otherwise provided 
for. 

The wainscoting which usually extends all 
the way around the room is very much im- 
proved in appearance and durability if it is 
paneled. The hard woods, like oak, make both 
an attractive and enduring finish at little more 
cost than the wood in ordinary use, and they 
are certainly more economical. A solid maple 
floor exceeds in wearing qualities the little extra 
cost, 

If the mass of children are made comfortable 
in school and surrounded with beauty and re- 
finement, they not only attend with greater 
regularity, and remain longer at school, but 
their taste and appreciation of such things will 
be so improved that they will not be content to 
live in the squalor and discomfort of their 
tenement homes. When they leave school they 
will make their surroundings different. It is 
loss of much valuable time, money, and energy 
for Boards of Health to attempt to improve the 
sanitation of town, city, or even country life 
when we neglect these things in School Archi- 
tecture. Give us the above essentials first; 
then give us beautiful school houses and 
grounds; and in one generation the teachers of 
America’s free schools will do more towards 
improving the condition of the laboring classes 
than much of the newspaper agitation of the 
last quarter of a century. The public school, 
house and grounds, should be a model for each 
neighborhood and town, the silent teacher of 
comfort, health and beauty, the promoter of 
public taste. 

Outhouses.—The marked disparity between 
the average school-house and its outhouse ac- 
commodations is so striking that if man has 
planned and cared for the one, surely Satan must 
have planned and cared for the other. The 
school system of this great Commonwealth will 
never merit the praise it receives until this crying 
evil is removed. The tumble-down, wooden, 
sin-scratched, hell-sodden sheds that stagger and 
leer at you from the rear of over fifty per cent of 
the school-houses in this State, make the heart 
sick when we think of the injured health and 
blasted morals of the boys and girls therein ed- 
ucated. Churches that hold their revival or 
other religious meetings, refusing to recognize 
this evil and to aid in removing it, are building 
upon false foundations. Christian fathers and 
mothers who pray for their children and fail to 
investigate these evils, are simply ‘‘ beating the 
air." The school man that fails to do his duty 
here, fails in the first principles of a proper ed- 
ucation, and the instructor who neglects this 
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matter of supreme importance has failed in the 
first duty of the true teacher. School Directors 
who neglect to furnish and keep in repajr the 
needed outhouses are certainly responsible for 
results, They have surely made their little ones 
“to offend.” 

The condition of public school outhouses, 
their structure, location, and equipment, ought 
to be inspected at intervals by a properly au- 
thorized commission or officer, and if not up to 
the full standard required by decency and the 
best law upon the subject that can be framed, 
they should be condemned without mercy. If 
that condemnation caused the district to forfeit 
its annual State appropriation, the condition of 
these houses in the State would be radically im- 
proved within a single year. This subject is far 
more worthy the attention of the Legislature of 
the State and of the Christian Church than 
many things that are regarded of much greater 
importance, and of which much is said and 
written. 

Separate outhouses, one for the boys and 
one for the girls, substantially built, pebble- 
dashed, and sand-painted, under lock and key 
if approached from the outside, are a necessity. 
They should be situated somewhat to the rear 
of the house, and yet within range of the teach- 
er’s vision. Hard dry walks leading to these 
are essential. A fuel house and cloak-room 
opening into one of the rear corners of the 
school-room and leading on into well-equipped 
accommodations for the girls, can be so ar- 
ranged as to violate no hygienic requirements, 
and would certainly be of unspeakable advan- 
tage. 

As school men, let us see to it that the free 
schools of this grand old Commonwealth are 
not hindered by defects in her School Archi- 
tecture. 

On motion, the Convention requested 
that Zhe School Journal should publish the 
paper in full, 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


The Committee on resolutions, as in- 
structed by the body, reported the following 
resolution : 


Resolved, That we urge the Legislature to 
enact a judicious law upon the subject of com- 
pulsory attendance in the common schools. 


SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The following resolution of Supt. Canon 

was also reported with approval and adopted : 

Resolved, That we endorse the bill now be- 

fore the Legislature providing for the compen- 

sation of City, Borough, and Township Super- 
intendents. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM. 

Supt. Eckels: I wish to ask the President 

a question. Suppose in a given district 

there is a school where the larger children 

go to work after four months’ school, and 

few or none come; must the schools be kept 

open when there are no pupils, or forfeit 
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the appropriation? How ought the Super- 
intendent to report such a case? 

Dr. Waller: He should report the facts. 
The State promises no help toa district 
with four months’ school. Of course any 
law works hardship in exceptional cases. 

Supt. Swift: Suppose there are ten schools 
in a township, two of which, at a lumber 
camp, cannot be kept open more than four 
months, because there are no people there 
after that time; the other schools meanwhile 
are open seven months: can we average them 
together, which will make more than the 
minimum ? 

Dr. Waller: Such an average would not 
be legal. The law is positive that all the 
children must have school facilities for six 
months, then and not otherwise the district 
shall have its appropriation. The directors 
must supply all the children with open 
schools for six months. 

Supt. Eckels: What of a case where the 
schools are open eight months, but for two 
months a teacher is employed who has no 
certificate? How shall I report that? 

Dr. Waller: I repeat, report the facts. 
In this case, the fact is that during the em- 
ployment of the teacher without certificate, 
the school is not legally a public school, and 
was only legally ‘‘ open ’’ for the time it had 
a legally-qualified teacher. 

Supt. Keith: I know of such a case 
where a district shortened the term and lost 
its appropriation. 

Supt. Swift: In one of our strongest dis- 
tricts, with 17 or 18 schools, open 7 months, 
and paying good salaries, the people at a 
lumber camp asked the School Board for a 
school for the three months they remained 
there; the Board kindly gave it to them. 
Should they suffer for being public-spirited 
enough to supply the want while it existed ? 
—for after that period the school would 
have had no pupils at all. 

Dr. Wailer: We have had a case some- 
thing like that, of a lumbercamp ; but there 
the teacher had a contract, and kept right 
on opening school for the minimum term; 
so the point now presented did not arise. 

Supt. Brecht: If those directors kept 
open the schools for the legal six months 
with properly-qualified teachers, and two 
months longer with teachers who had no 
certificates, | suppose it would be proper to 
report that they had complied with the law, 
and kept open legal schools for the legal 
minimum term. 

Dr. Waller: That might answer to get 
the appropriation, if only those facts were 
reported ; but Directors have no right to 
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spend public money for teachers who have 
no certificates. I repeat, the Superintendent 
should report the facts—a// the facts, includ- 
ing such violations of law. 

Supt. Brungard (Clinton): If we want to 
claim the eight months’ school term, and 
pay for it with public money, it is no more 
than fair that we should be required to com- 
ply with the law in the matter of certificates. 
A school without a legally-certified teacher 
is not a legal public school—that covers the 
ground. 

Supt. Berkey: In these exceptional cases, 
I think the adjustment may be safely left to 
the judgment of the Superintendent, and the 
reporting of them to his conscience. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION. 


Dr. Lyte (Millersville Normal School): 
One word additional to the resolution 
adopted on closer supervision. As chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation appointed 
by the State Teachers’ Association, it has 
been my duty to look up the legislation on 
this point; and there is now pending a bill 
providing for it, which seems in a fair way 
to pass. The bill is not what we wanted in 
some respects, but it is the best we have any 
hope of getting; and it will be an entering 
wedge, that can be improved later. I hope, 
therefore, it will receive the united and ac- 
tive support of the Superintendents, as mak- 
ing a beginning, to be followed up in the 
future. 

THE USE OF THE PRESS. 

Supt. Bullock: We Superintendents 
should make more use of newspaper influ- 
ence. Space can be secured in most local 
papers, and through this we can make our- 
selves heard and felt, as well as in our In- 
stitutes. The newspapers will help us to get 
the people into our Local Institutes, and 
when we have them together, we can show 
them what is needed. Of course it is work, 
but we are supposed to mean work, and if 
we cannot or will not do the work needed 
to get results, we had better resign. 


PRINTING RESOLUTIONS. 


Supt. McGinnes : We have been resolving 
a good deal here to-day, but how are our 
resolutions to get before the Legislature, 
where they are supposed to go? The press 
of the city is not represented here, and we 
have no time to lose, if we want to help or 
hinder legislation this session. 

The reporter for Zhe /Journa/ called the 
attention of the chair to the fact that the 
Philadelphia /nguirer had sent a reporter 
here, and would publish the resolutions. 





Supt. Bullock: I think we should provide 
for laying the resolutions before the Legis- 
lature, and I move that they be immediately 
printed and a copy placed in the hands of 
each Senator and Representative. 

The motion was agreed to, and was carried 
into effect immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


Supt. Luckey was on the programme for a 
paper on this subject, but said he had not 
thought it necessary to prepare anything in 
writing, as he could say all he knew about 
it in a few minutes. His remarks were sub- 
stantially as follows: 


This industrial education question makes me 
feel old. Ever since I have been attending 
educational meetings (a few of you know how 
long thatis), this matter has been coming or 
rather becn pushed to the front. Am I in favor 
of it? Yes. Am I opposedtoit? Yes. Dol 
understand it? No. Did I ever see anybody 
that did understand it? Emphatically, No! I 
have heard men talk about it for hours, and 
then taking them aside to ask a few practical 
questions, was told that ‘‘Such-and-such a man 
does, or thinks, so-and-so’’—and that was all 
they knew about it. Nobody seemed to have 
a definite, clear idea of what the thing meant. 
Is it mental training they are after? They 
don’t know. Yes, one man thinks he knows, 
for he declares that hand-work gives the very 
best possible mental training. But then I re- 
flect that the carpenter and bricklayer work 
with their hands for thirty or forty years, and 
what highly-developed minds they ought to 
have—and they don’t, always. That there is 
utility in it, no one will dispute ; but none of its 
advocates are willing to stand upon utility alone. 

After a while, getting tired of so much talk 
about it, I went to see what these people were 
getting done—visited nearly all the cities of the 
country with reference, to this particular matter, 
and studied their plans and their results. | 
have seen places where hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars—millions, possibly, in the ag- 
gregate by this time—have been put into high- 
priced plants, in order to make a start. It may 
be too early to argue from results; but what I 
saw did not justify me in recommending the 
matter tomy Board. I did not forget, or ne- 
glect, or lay the subject aside. I have read 
everything I could find, talked with everybody 
I thought would know anything about it, thought 
it all over, and cometo some conclusions, of 
the correctness of which I leave you to judge. 

There is no better or quicker way to get at it 
than by giving you some facts as they came to 
me. I had read and heard that among the 
experiments in this direction in other countries, 
Sweden had made a great success. I knew 
that they were an industrious people, and I 
found that those on the spot believed it was 
due to the fact that hand-work was part of the 
education in every school. One day there 
came into my office a Swedish girl with a good- 
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sized box: she wanted to show me what it con- 
tained. She was a graduate of the Sloyd 
school, where the teachers are trained, and 
from the box she showed me the work in all 

ades. I thought I saw something in it; but 

nowing there was no place for her with us, and 
that it was of no use to ask the Board to make 
one, I sent her to Dr. Noss (I'm sorry he is not 
here), telling him what I had seen, and asking 
him to give her a chance, as a favor to me and 
because she seemed to deserve it. He did give 
her achance. A long shed was fitted up with 
a work-bench and a few tools, and the pupils 
were sent to her. I kept track of it, sent news- 
paper correspondents there to write it up, and 
examined the product. She wasa success. I 
became satisfied that here was something we 
could do and ought to do—something that we 
wanted. I wrote to Dr. Noss for a box of their 
work; he sent it; I took it to the Teachers’ 
Library, and with that before us presented the 
subject to the Board of Education. They saw 
it; I said to them: ‘‘ Here, gentlemen, is some- 
thing that can be done without great expense, 
and with positive results; I think we ought to 
try it.” Twenty-four hours before, a motion to 
give me power to introduce such a thing would 
not have received a vote; then, the vote was 
unanimously for it, and we have sent to Sweden 
for what we want. [Applause.] Now, I expect 
that in ten years, this system or something like 
it, will be in use all over Pennsylvania, if not in 
all the neighboring States. Come it must! 
We are past the day of great costly plants, be- 
ginning at the top, in the high-schools, and 
plenty of it ending there. We want something 
rational, practical, at moderate cost; and here 
it is, backed by the experience of a country 
whose people's habits are the best recommen- 
dation of their training. 

One word more—excuse me, gentlemen, if it 
sounds like vanity—when I question myself 
sometimes, as every man must who thinks at 
all: What have you done for the human 
family that will make those who come after you 
glad that you have lived?—I feel now, since it 
has been my fortune to help introduce this, that 
here is something a man can afford to be proud 
of while he lives, and something for which he 
will be kindly remembered when he is gone. 

Supt. Canon: I have been much inter- 
ested in this, as we all have; but I think it 
would be desirable to have a more detailed 
description. 

Supt. Luckey: Easier said than done. 
You don’t live far from me—come over and 
see it—that will be better than my descrip- 
tion of it. 

Supt. Eckles: Even the kind of work and 
talk we have had at Institutes and elsewhere 
has done good. Results spring up in the 
most unexpected quarters. The work at 


the Clarion school (and, by the way, the 
very best wood-work there was by a bashful 
young lady) has made its way out into the 
rural schools. 


A teacher went from there 
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to a school where apparatus was scarce ; she 
had no globe, but thought the boys could 
make one—boys whose only experience with 
tools was with an axe at a wood-pile; 
they cut off a maple stump, hewed it, shaved 
it, sand-papered it, and furnished it with an 
axis to swing on—it weighs 150 pounds or 
more. I was surprised and pleased to find 
it an oblate spheroid. 

Supt. Bullock: Sewing is another line on 
which we can work out—it is easy to show 
the utility of that. 

Dr. Brooks: My observation in large and 
small cities satisfies me that this manual 
work is coming to be a necessity, and will 
soon be a fixed fact in those places. It 
has been a question with me how it could 
be adapted to the country school. I hope 
Mr. Luckey has found the solution of that 
problem. It is matter of regret to me that 
my own boy did not have the opportunity 
of such training in his school days. 

Prof. Welsh (Bloomsburg): I am sorry 
Supt. Walton has gone out, but will say for 
him that in three townships in his county 
manual training has been introduced into 
the country schools, and the instructor passes 
from one school to another ; the results are 
so far very satisfactory. Dr. Brooks need 
not go far from home, therefore, to see his 
problem in course of solution. 

Supt. Hoffman (Columbia Boro’): I 
should be glad of any information that 
would guide us in proposing the introduction 
of manual instruction into the schools of a 
town of 10,000 population. 

Prof. Welsh: Well, you might begin with 
a hammer and nails. We have them do 
nailing—blind, toe, straight—and they do it 
well. This and many other exercises are 
practicable in any school that means busi- 
ness. We have given our Model School 
pupils a chance at it, and they go for the 
shop on the run ; and the parents appreciate 
it, too. If the Normal Schools put this in 
shape, very soon you will have teachers 
coming out who will be able to conduct it 
in any school, and adapt it to circumstances. 

Prof. Potter (Wilkesbarre): We began 
with an investment of $150, and put the 
plant in the basement of the high school ; 
the upper classes of the grammar grade and 
the lower of the high school were taught by 
a practical mechanic twice a week. Some 
pupils, indisposed to work, did not like it; 
but the general opinion may be gathered 
from the fact that now we have a graduate 
of the Boston School at $60 per month, and 
are doing good work. The boys object to 
having one set of tools for ten sets of boys; 
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the new-comer finds a dull tool, and his time 
is consumed in sharpening it—they want to 
get right to work. 

Prof. Welsh: Our pupils are required to 
leave the tools in as good condition as they 
find them ; they are left with the teacher at 
the end of the exercise. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORTS, 


Supt. Buehrle: I wish to offer the sug- 
gestion that it might be useful to include in 
our annual reports an account of what has 
been done with reference to improved 
methods of instruction—the processes and 
their results. These matters of which we 
have been speaking—relief maps, manual 
training, savings banks—how many of our 
schools have them, how do they do it, what 
are the results? How many schools have 
libraries >—this the Department has reached 
by special circular. These are live matters, 
information upon which is welcome and val- 
uable. I wish also to mention the matter 
of the Report book: it is growing to such 
a size that we shall soon need an express 
wagon to transport it—can we not have it in 
less quantity? We have no hesitation in 
making suggestions to the Legislature, and I 
suppose we may venture one to the Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Waller: All suggestions are welcome, 
and we try to profit by them, though, of 
course, we do not promise to adopt all of 
them, as there are often many considerations 
to be weighed. As to the Report book, we 
have a considerable supply on hand, and 
cannot change that in the immediate future. 
The suggestion of Dr. Buehrle, in reference 
to the Superintendents’ report, is a pregnant 
one; platitudes are not exceedingly interest- 
ing reading, but experiences and results are 
eagerly sought for, as is well shown in this 
meeting. Modification on the line sug- 
gested would make an interesting and val- 
uable book. 

Supt. Canon: After reading a succession 
of puffings of schools, or writing them, one 
does come to feel he has enough of it. How 
would it be for the Department to suggest 
topics, and have them discussed ? 

Dr. Waller: That does not seem neces- 
sary. Let the Superintendent keep notes of 
all noteworthy matter along through the 
year, and when he comes to make his report 
he can look over his book and see what is 
most valuable, and what proportion of space 
is proper for each. Sometimes one point 
can be disposed of in a short paragraph, 
while another will require pages. Reports, 
like sermons, cannot be measured by number 
of words. 
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Supt. Putnam: Perhaps the Department 
could help us best by having the school laws 
codified and put in accessible shape—I think 
that would be a valuable volume. 

Deputy Houck: That is not a new sug- 
gestion, but it is a good one, though much 
easier made than accomplished ; but we will 
get there after awhile. 

CLOSING REMARKS. 

Dr. Waller: If there is nothing further 
to be considered, I wish to add a few re- 
marks before adjournment. 

First, as to questions of law presented 
at a meeting of this kind, the opinion of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
expressed without opportunity for reflec- 
tion or examination, is not to be taken 
as final, or as a judicial interpretation of 
this or that part of the law. Such a 
decision, under such circumstances, must 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, to any 
man—certainly so to myself. The cases 
breught to our attention this afternoon make 
this difficulty plain. Such matters require 
time and thought for decision, since once 
made a decision becomes a precedent. But 
it is always to be remembered in these mat- 
ters of interpretation, that the law exists for 
the schools, not the schools for the law ; and 
the law should be construed and adminis- 
tered with reference to that fact. While in 
such cases as have been presented the facts 
should be reported, in adjusting them we 
must all use our common sense. If a flood 
carries away a school-house, and interrupts 
the term, it would hardly deprive the dis- 
trict of its appropriation. The employment 
of a teacher without a certificate is different 
—that is a clear violation of law, and must 
not be done. 

The discussion of these points has im- 
pressed me anew, gentlemen, with the 
unique dignity and power of the Superin- 
tendency. As is the case with the local 
Boards, great power, wide discretion, is 
lodged in you. The Superintendent is not 
a mere executive officer, to carry out orders 
received from above; he is placed in control 
of the educational affairs of his county, and 
is in many matters a law unto himself. Be- 
ing thus set to administer the law, many of 
these disputed questions can be best settled 
by you, and this should be done whenever 
possible. It is largely in the hands of these 
officers to demonstrate the utility and neces- 
sity, and maintain the dignity of their 
office. They can so administer it as to 
create a sound public sentiment, which will 
secure good Directors, who in their turn will 
elect and support good Superintendents. 
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As the Board of Directors is in its sphere 
the ultimate unit, so is the Superintendent 
on the next step above. While they con- 
trol the-schools, provide the buildings and 
elect the teachers, he decides who may not 
be elected, by his control of the issue of cer- 
tificates. Here in his own jurisdiction he 
is supreme; he is not bound to recognize 
the papers from his neighbor—their circum- 
stances and standard may differ; even the 
professional certificate has full credit only 
for one year, during which he tests the 
teacher by his standard. So he is made a 
judge—the genius of the law is to magnify 
the office, to make it judicial, not merely 
ministerial. Keeping this in mind, you 
wi!l be able to adjust many of the difficult 
cases, with satisfaction to all and credit to 
yourselves. 

The Superintendents of Pennsylvania 
have done honor to her system of Public 
Instruction, and greatly advanced the cause 
of education in general. When Dr. Win- 
ship said our country schools surpassed 
those of other States, he spoke from wide 
and intelligent observation, and we value 
his opinion accordingly. We are not satis- 
fied with what we have accomplished ; but 
what we are, we owe in large measure to the 
ability and wisdom of the men who have 
administered the Superintendency. Dr. 
Higbee, who also spoke from experience, 
having attended a number of meetings of 
the National Association, is reported to 
have said that the Pennsylvania Superin- 
tendents in Convention measured well up in 
comparison with that body. That was high 
praise; but I do not doubt you will keep 
Pennsylvania up to the standard. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you all for 
the courtesy extended to me, and to express 
the very great interest and pleasure which I 
have taken in all your deliberations. The 
Convention of Superintendents now stands 
adjourned sine die. 


THE ROLL OF MEMBERSHIP. 


The Superintendents in attendance were 
the following : 


County—J. W. Thoman, Adams; Marlin 
Bowser, Armstrong; C. J. Potts, Bedford; W. 
M. Zechman, Berks; Henry S. Wertz, Blair; 
G. W. Ryan, Bradford ; W. H. Slotter, Bucks; 
J. W. Leech, Cambria ; Ella Herrick, Cameron ; 
T. A. Snyder, Carbon; Joseph S. Walton, 
Chester ; D. M. Brungard, Clinton; R. M. Mc- 
Neal, Dauphin; A. G. C. Smith, Delaware; C. 
J. Swift, Elk ; B. W. Peck, Fulton ; A. M. Ham- 
mers, Indiana; M. J. Brecht, Lancaster; John 
W. Snoke, Lebanon; J. O. Knauss, Lehigh; 
T. B. Harrison, Luzerne; Charles Lose, Ly- 
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coming; William P. Eckels, McKean; R. F. 
Hoffecker, Montgomezy; John A. Kipp, Pike; 
G. W. Weiss, Schuylkill; J. M. Berkey, Som- 
erset ; U. B. Gillet, Susquehanna ; H. E. Raesly, 
Tioga; H. M. Putnam, Warren; Byron E. 
Tombaugh, Washington; H. C. Brenneman, 
York. 

City, Borough, and Township.—c. B. Landis, 
Allentown ; D.S. Keith, Altoona; C. D. Bogart, 
Bradford ; Matilda S. Booz, Bristol; Ebenezer 
Mackey, Butler; W. H. Hockenberry, Cham- 
bersburg; Charles F. Foster, Chester; S. H. 
Hoffman, Columbia; A. D. Colegrove, Corry; 
William W. Cottingham, Easton; H.C. Mis- 
simer, Erie; Lemuel O. Foose, Harrisburg; 
David A. Harman, Hazleton ; Joseph H. Jones, 
Hazle township (Luzerne county) ; T. B. John- 
ston, Johnstown; R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; 
Cyrus Boger, Lebanon; Frank S. Miller, 
Mahanoy City ; Clarence B. Miller, Nanticoke ; 
F. M. Bullock, New Castle ; Joseph K. Gotwals, 
Norristown; James MacAlister, Philadelphia ; 
Harry F. Leister, Phoenixville; George J. 
Luckey, Pittsburgh; David B. Gildea, Ply- 
mouth Township (Luzerne co); William W. 
Rupert, Pottstown; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville ; 
Samuel A. Baer, Reading ; William F. Harpel, 
Shamokin ; J. W. Canon, Sharon; L. A. Free- 
man, Shenandoah; Owen R. Wilt, South 
Bethlehem ; Samuel E. Shull, South Easton ; 
L. E. McGinnes, Steelton; R. M. Streeter, 
Titusville; Addison Jones, West Chester; 
Samuel Transeau, Williamsport ; Atreus Wan- 
ner, York. 

Normal School Principals —G. M. Philips, 
West Chester; E. O. Lyte, Millersville; N. C. 
Schaeffer, Kutztown ; Judson P. Welsh, Blooms- 
burg ; Albert E. Maltby, Slippery Rock; A. J. 
Davis, Clarion. 

Ex-State Superintendents. — Hon. H. C. 
Hickok, Philadelphia; J. P. Wickersham, 
LL. D., Lancaster. 

Advisory Members.—Hon. H. L. Dieffenbach, 
of Carroll county, Md., Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Dr. A. R. Horne, Ex-Supts. W. W. Woodruff 
and J. H. Briggs, Prof. G. E. Little, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; State Supt. J. H. Shinn, of Ar- 
kansas ; J. R. Sypher, Esq., Philadelphia. 

[This honor was, on motion, extended to 
all other school officers of this or other 
States who were present, but no further 
names were reported to the Secretary. ] 


ASSOCIATION OF CITY AND BOROUGH 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


During the Thursday morning session of 
the Convention of Superintendents, the 
following call was circulated among the 
City and Borough officers, and signed as 
annexed : 

The undersigned, believing that an Associ- 
ation of City and Borough Superintendents 
would be of great advantage to all concerned, 
hereby invite all such officers to meet in this 
room at the close of the morning session, for 
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the purpose of taking the initiatory steps to 
effect an organization. 

R. K. BUEHRLE, Wo. F. HARPEL, 

SAML. A. BAER, S. H. HOFFMAN, 

M.S. Booz, W. W. CoTTINGHAM, 

W. H. HOCKENBERRY, S. E. SHULL, 

L. E. MCGINNES, OwEN R. WILT, 

Jos. H. JONEs, F. M. BuULLocK, 

C, F. Foster, R. M. STREETER. 

H. F. LEISTER, A. D. COLEGROVE. 

C. D. BOGART, 

The Convention having adjourned, the 
City and Borough officers assembled and 
were called to order by Dr. Buehrle, who 
read the call. 

On motion, temporary organization was 
effected by election of Supt. W. W. Cor- 
TINGHAM, of Easton, as President, and Supt. 
L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg, as Secretary. 

A committee was appointed to report a plan 
for a permanent organization, at the close 
of the afternoon session of the Convention 
—consisting of the Chairman, Supts. Buehrle 
of Lancaster, and Streeter of Titusville. 

The meeting then adjourned, to reassem- 
ble at close of afternoon session. 

On reconvening, the Committee on Per- 
manent Organization presented the follow- 
ing report: : 

The committee appointed to report a plan of 
organization for an Association of City and 
Borough Superintendents of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania respectfully report: That the officers 
shall consist of a president, a vice-president 
and a secretary, to be elected annually. That 
an executive committee consisting of three be 
appointed annually, whose duty it shall be to 
report a programme of exercises for next annual 
meeting. The place of meeting shall be fixed 
by the executive committee, unless otherwise 
ordered by the Association itself. 

The report having been unanimously 
adopted, the Association was permanently 
organized by the election of the following 


OFFICERS. 

President—W. W. Cottingham, Easton. 

Vice-President—R. M. Streeter, Titusville. 

Secretary—L. O. Foose, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee—R. K. Buehrle, Lan- 
caster; G. W. Phillips, Scranton; R. M. Streeter, 
Titusville. 

On motion of Messrs. Baer and Gotwals, 
the Executive Committee were authorized 
to arrange for a meeting of the Association 
in Harrisburg about the rst of May. 

The Association then adjourned to meet 
at the call of the President and Executive 
Committee. 

This call, for April 30th and May rst, as 
sent us by Supt. R. K. Buehrle, will be 
found in our editorial columns, with full 
programme of the two days’ meeting. 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 


UCH discussion has been indulged in 

recently upon the relative importance 
of the so-called ‘* Classical Studies’’ in the 
curriculum of our Academies and Colleges. 
Some, whose names carry with them much 
authority, seem disposed to set aside the 
Greek language and literature, at least, and 
substitute for it some modern tongue, ¢. g., 
the French or German. They assure us 
that far better results can be secured by such 
substitution than are now reached. Others 
would reduce to a minimum all philological 
studies, and introduce in their place the 
wide and ever-widening range of physical 
sciences, which our modern civilization has 
brought to light. We have thonght, there- 
fore, that this subject might be of sufficient 
interest to such an assembly as this to war- 
rant our spending a brief hour in its exam- 
ination. At the outset, however, we must 
try to fix some standpoint of observation— 
some clear conception of the general pur- 
pose of Academic training: for without this 
it will be quite impossible to determine the 
relative worth of any system of study which 
may be suggested. 

There are two quite divergent lines of 
thought in reference to the general pur- 
pose of education, which necessarily require 
equally divergent courses of study. 

The one view regards as the end of all 
preparatory study simply the immediate 
wants and uses of our natural and social life 
—the necessary surroundings or environ- 
ment of the pupil in the age in which he 
lives— and seeks, therefore, to fit him 
directly and thoroughly for such temporal 
uses as his supposed special calling may de- 
mand. And inasmuch as the age is one in 
which material pursuits are all-engrossing, 
the physical sciences must preponderate, 
and the so-called ‘‘ humanities’’ must fall 
into the background. Prairies and wilder- 
nesses must be turned into gardens, cities 
must be built, distances must be overcome 
by railroads, telegraphs, and telephones ; 
commerce must whiten the seas, and the 
countless forces and mysteries of the physi- 
cal universe must be explored and conquered 
for the use of man ; telescopes must pierce 
the infinities of space without, and micro- 
scopes must reveal the infinities of things 
within. Joined with this view, and very 
naturally too, we have that philosophy which 
regards the human soul as a vast capacity, 
so to speak, which must be filled with an 
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ever-increasing mass of information gathered 
by close observation and experiment, aided 
by all the apparatus which ingenuity can 
possibly construct. 

Great results, it is argued, have already 
been reached in this way, and the prospect 
of still greater results beckons us onward. 
Nature must be wholly subdued for human 
uses, civilization more rapidly advanced, 
and the peerless lordship of man in this 
created realm revealed. The noble lusts of 
the mind must be increased and satisfied, 
and knowledge show itself as power. 

Of course from such a standpoint, but 
little use can be found for ‘‘ c/assical stud- 
tes.’” The Greek and Latin languages are 
but dead things, giving, it may be, a mass of 
detailed historical facts and technical terms, 
which can be easily enough gathered from 
translations. They can have no practical 
significance—can give no aid in the fierce 
battles of actual life—are only an ornamental 
burden to the modern student, who has 


opened before him as never before the 
boundless world of physical phenomena to 
investigate, organize, and classify. 

Why worry over an intelligible world 
(mundum intelligibile), when we have a sen- 
sible world (mundum sensidile) demanding 
our immediate regard? 


Why bother over 
the destructive wrath of Achilles, or follow 
pious Ainéas from blazing Troy Romeward? 
Why listen to Tityrus under his wide-spread- 
ing beech, or go with Theocritus and hear 
the soughing of Sicilian pines, or waken 
sleeping Pan, or join the frolicsome wood- 
nymphs of Arcady? Why waste the golden 
hours of youth, opening into vigorous man- 
hood, over the long-forgotten oratory of 
Demosthenes or Cicero, the worn-out dia- 
lectics of Plato, the complicated sentences of 
Thucydides, the wild wit of Aristophanes, 
the lyric legends of Pindar, or the stately 
tragedies of Aischylus or Sophocles—men 
dead for more than two thousand years? 
What help can all this give us in tilling 
our fields, delving our mines, smelting our 
ores, tunneling our mountains, or binding 
the uttermost parts of this little earth of 
ours together with cables, on which we may 
send the ready lightnings all crying, ‘‘ Here 
we are!’’ Let the dead bury their dead. 
Let us who are in the living present address 
ourselves at once to its immediate and press- 
ing wants. True, the fossil rocks of Geology 
have been dead for countless centuries, and 
physical science throws us back into a fath- 
omless past: yet these centuries and this 
timeless past reveal a wondrous history, and 
we cannot with too severe labor decipher 
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their hieroglyphs, while with a heroic indi- 
viduality we shall carry the world onward 
with ever-widening investigation—whither, 
let the sleepy ontologists determine as best 
they can, for it is beyond our ken. 

This is no exaggerated outline of one 
theory of education, which is very promi- 
nently brought forward in this age, and 
which must from the very nature of the 
case entirely displace in the end all classical 
studies in our Academies and Colleges, if it 
comes to prevail, 

There is another theory, however, which, 
while not neglecting the physical world, 
regards with more especial emphasis the 
nature of man, as such, and what is involved 
in the spiritual substance of his being. To 
this view, man’s environment is vastly more 
than physical, and his wants reach much 
further than the temporal order around 
him. 

Being himself the very crown of the whole 
physical process below him, he is gifted with 
power to carry this into a higher realm, 
through his own rational will, opening the 
possible avenues through which an inflow of 
divine life may reach him, and be recog- 
nized as the very substance of the good and 
the ¢rve in his own personal being. For the 
culture of Aimse/f, therefore, for the fullness 
of his own fersonal life, something more is 
needed than physical science. He is to ac- 
quaint himself not simply, nor primarily, 
with the cosmical order of created things 
physical, but with the psychical world, in its 
orbit vaster than all burning suns. He must 
come into communion with the soul-life of 
humanity, not written upon rocks nor amidst 
the stars—timeless and spaceless—because, 
in forms of reason and will, he must find his 
own being joined in a common rational life 
with the thought and life of mankind. 

It is true in the physical world he finds 
intelligence —a divine reason immanent 
there—making science itself possible, and, 
in way of correspondence, indicative of the 
spiritual; but the higher life of humanity, 
revealing itself so prominently in art, and 
winged words, and history, he cannot neg- 
lect. He is to be raised above the individ- 
ual and passing present, and, in a measure 
at least, made free in the general reason of 
the race—lifted out of his otherwise frag- 
mentary self-hood in thought and act—as 
he comes to recognize the universal and 
eternal. 

In this view, therefore, even those studies 
which lend themselves most readily to 
merely temporal ends, are so directed as to 
enlarge the soul, and bring to it through 
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such enlargement a vision of the absolute. 
Plato calls the mathematics Ao/y, not be- 
cause we can by them measure lands, or 
trace the orbits of starry worlds, but be- 
cause of what he regards a higher utility, 
that of bringing the mind of the young near 
to the paradigms of the heavenly, and mak- 
ing it conversant with immutable truth. 
From this stand-point, it can be readily 
seen that the living records which human- 
ity has given of itself—the fossilized strata, 
if so they may called, of mind itself through 
the centuries of its culture and activity— 
cannot be set aside; for God speaks not 
only through the physical universe, ‘‘ day 
unto day uttering speech, and night unto 
night showing knowledge,’’ but through the 
mightier creation of the human soul, his 
own image and likeness, wherein the Love 
and Wisdom of his own infinite being come 
to their highest and holiest revelation. 

From this survey, necessarily brief and 
imperfect, we are prepared to assert what 
educational purpose can be subserved by 
‘* classical studies.’’ 

Let it not be understood, however, that 
we disregard the necessity and benefits of 
the study of physical sciences. The funda- 
mental principles thereof, the proper meth- 
ods of investigation therein, including the 


culture of a truly philosophic spirit, and the 
skilful manipulation of the apparatus re- 
quired, should be carefully attended to in 
every advanced preparatory school of the 


age. It would bea great loss indeed if all 
this should be left to the after-culture of a 
purely technical school. The young man, 
when entering upon any special scientific 
investigation as his life-work, should be 
already familiar with the general field of 
science. He should have at hand the power 
of orienting himself, and not stumble as a 
stranger trying to grope his way in a 
strange region, dark to him and pathless. 
Such preparatory studies also are not only 
of service in the way of gathering an ex- 
tensive fact-lore, and right powers of clear 
physical observation, but they aid in 
strengthening and disciplining the analytic 
power of the mind, so that there can be no 
real loss, even if the quondam pupil ne- 
glects in future all physical investigations 
in the interest of some quite dissimilar vo- 
cation. 

But there is a history far more profound 
than that of the physical world, demanding 
our regard—a history which has to do with 
the psychical world. There is such a thing 
as the development of Spirit,—the unfold- 
ing of a self-contained existence. The idea 
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of the world, as it comes more and more to 
its realization through world-historical in- 
dividuals and epochs, cannot be sacrificed 
to merely physical investigations without 
incalculable loss to mankind. Thermopy- 
le is something more to the world than 
warm springs and a rocky gorge. While 
we may proudly rejoice in being able to 
analyze these, we have no right to neglect 
the Greek Spirit which asserted itself so 
tragically in Leonidas and his heroic band. 
We may justly boast of our ability to tell 
the history of the formation of the marble 
quarries of Pentelicus, and to give every 
zodlogical characteristic of the bees which 
gathered honey on flowery Hymettus, yet 
we cannot set aside the art-spirit of Phidias 
or Praxiteles—the glory of the Parthenon 
and the sculptured beauty of the Pirzeus. 
We may claim with pride our ability to fix 
with mathematical accuracy the coast line 
of Attica and give the area of hilly Salamis, 
but we will not forget that Solon and 
Euripides were born there, nor be unmind- 
ful of that autumn when Themistocles 
gained for Greece his immortal naval victory. 
We may measure with metric precision the 
beach of Phalerum, yet how much we should 
narrow our human sympathies and neglect 
the worth of soul in passing by that Spirit 
which asserted itself against the Macedonian 
tyranny, the young Demosthenes, who de- 
claimed to its sweeping waves that he might 
meet the tumult of the Grecian agora with 
his matchless oratory. 

How can we clearly grasp the great rep- 
resentative nations and individuals of the 
world, and mark through them the true 
historical development of reason and will, 
unless we have gained power to enter into 
their soul-life and gather there that body of 
invisible motives which impelled them to 
their work? And where can we find that 
soul and that body of invisible motives so 
boldly and so clearly uttering themselves as 
in their own mother-tongue, dead it may be 
to us naturally, but to them a living, winged 
spirit, bearing with it their own throbbing 
spiritual life? Physical ethnography may 
be of great service in fixing the age and 
employments of primitive man, measuring 
his skull and showing his state of civiliza- 
tion from implements of stone or bronze or 
iron, and his animal surroundings of mam- 
moths, cave-bears, and cave-lions, and 
other monsters now known only from their 
fossil remains; but there are remains not 
found in the debris of caves, nor amid the 
mould and ashes of funeral mounds,—re- 
mains which reveal the soul of humanity, 
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its spiritual struggles and victories and de- 
feats,—the vast sweep of its almost infinite 
possibilities ; and shall these, when at hand, 
lie buried in the mould and ashes of volun- 
tary neglect or studied indifference? 

The rational thought, the living substance 
of mind, revealed especially in the art, and 
philosophy, and law, and classic literature 
of the two greatest world-historical peoples 
immediately preceding our modern civiliza- 
tion—shall these not be of significance, not 
only in the way of developing mental 
strength and widening the sympathies of 
the heart, but as affording fields of investi- 
gation most intimately connected with the 
whole social economy of the present age? 
If, which is not true, the language of 
Greece be dead, her art and philosophy, as 
factors of our human existence, are real and 
living. Sowith Rome. Her language still 
lives in the whole literature of the medizval 
world, and forms the base and substance of 
the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French ; but beyond this, her legal adminis- 
trative genius, her governmental policy, is 
uttering itself throughout the civil and 
canon law of the world. 


PLANT USEFUL TREES. 


HE fruit growers of Ulster county, New 
York have started orchards of chest- 

nut, black walnut and hickory-nut trees, in- 
tending to produce nuts for the markets. 
The idea is a good one, and many of the 
shade trees that adorn the yards and lanes 
of country places, farms, etc., might just as 
well be of some nut-bearing kind as any 
other, and thereby combine utility with 
beauty. In some rare cases the writer 
knows farmers who have their homes well 
surrounded with trees, and lanes and road- 
sides also bordered with trees, and there is 
not a tree that does not bear either fruit or 
nuts. What grand thoroughfares, what de- 
lightful drives, what refreshing shade is 
afforded on a warm summer’s day on a road 
where the outspreading branches of grand 
old trees on either side of the road reach 
across and with very little breeze seem to 
greet each other with a friendly hand-shake. 
How we love to halt after having turned to 
the right to give passing vehicles their 
allotted space and rights, and beneath these 
leafy canopies rest and enjoy the beautiful 
vista through the branches, the undulating 
fields, the neat farm-houses, the meadows, 
from which come the varying clatters of 
the mowing machines, as the stiff breeze 
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springs up and dies away again, bringing with 
it whiffs of the odor of the new-mown hay! 

The writer once visited the old ‘‘ home- 
stead’’ in Chenango county, N. Y., of his 
father, where, on both sides of the public 
road that passed through the estate, years 
before the parent had planted black walnuts 
and butternuts (white walnuts). For half 
a mile along the highway these trees inter- 
laced their boughs, forming a complete 
archway. What a harvest for the boys each 
fall these trees afford! To the writer the 
trees were a sermon, an incentive to do 
good, an example of what a little thought 
and labor could result in. How many 
human beings had enjoyed the refreshing 
shade of these old trees; how many even- 
ings around the fireside hearths have the 
young and old partaken of the meats of the 
nuts and watched the blue and yellow 
flames shoot out from their burning shells in 
the old-time fire-places. Who shall say 
that he who plants a tree is not doing that 
which shall be a benefit to mankind in many 
generations? Have you gota stream that is 
running through your rich meadow lands, 
every season washing away your land and 
widening its breachy ways? Why not stick 
down early next spring branches of willow 
every eight or ten feet? If you object to 
the willow hedge that the bush willow 
makes, put out the regular tree willow 
(yellow) and keep the lower branches trim- 
med off and train the tree as you wish it to 
grow, and the roots will soon effectually 
stop any further washing away of your rich 
meadow bottoms. Chestnut trees are among 
the most rapid growers of the nut-bearing 
varieties, and can also be classed as de- 
cidedly ornamental, with their season of 
early light green leaves changing to a heavy 
dark green latter on; then the attractive, 
pendant, graceful bloom, followed by the 
branches of green burrs full of promise for 
the first crisp, frosty morning. 

In Pennsylvania the English walnut stands 
the climate and isa fine foliage tree, some- 
what slow of growth, and when in bearing 
proving quite profitable. The thin-shelled 
hickory nut, ‘‘ shagbark,’’ or shellbark, as 
called in some localities, is another fine tree 
that should be more extensively cultivated. 
Different localities, according to the possi- 
bilities of acclimation of trees, will suggest 
varieties that would be suitable to plant. 

In imitation of nature’s process in the 
forest, all limbs and sprouts should be re- 
moved as soon as possible up to a desired 
point ; this can usually be done with an or- 
dinary knife, or even the hand. In consid- 
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ering the removal of a sprout, the question 
should be, Will a branch be desirable at 
that point? If not, let it not remain to rob 
desirable parts. Dead and decaying limbs 


should be promptly removed. 


A SATURDAY EXHIBIT. 





Messrs. Epirors: We had an experience 
here Saturday afternoon, March 7th, which 
was new to us and which may be profitable 
to others; hence I make bold to send you a 
notice of it. 

The pupils in our West Side School Build- | 
ing were given two weeks notice to prepare | 
some work for exhibition. The exhibit was | 
to consist of regular work with a few fancy | 
touches. The work was laid aside and kept | 
until the exhibition day, when parents and | 
friends were invited to come between the ! 
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hours of 1:30 and 4 p.m. Nearly 600 visi- 
tors were in attendance, and they expressed 
themselves as greatly interested in the work 
they saw on wall, table, desk, blackboard, 
slate, paper and book. All kinds of school 
work were spread out for inspection—draw- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, physi- 
ology, language, book-keeping, algebra, his- 
tory, Latin, physics, geometry, etc., etc. 

The result of the exhibit is that teachers 
and pupils are greatly encouraged by the 
kind and ‘complimentary words they re- 
ceived from the visitors. One teacher, with 
beaming eyes, remarked that she received 
more compliments that day than she ever re- 
ceived before. 

The social intercourse between teachers 
and parents was also a profitable feature of 
the exhibit. JouNn E. Morris. 
Greenville, Pa., March 18, 1891. 
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“* Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 


be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.’’ Scotch Farmer. 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS, The beautiful and useful ceremon- 
ies of Arbor Day, which were established some 
years since in Pennsylvania, have received the 
official sanction of our General Assembly, 
whereby the Governor is requested to appoint 
annually a day to be designated as Arbor Day 
in Pennsylvania, and to recommend by procla- 
mation to the people, on the days named, the 
planting of trees and shrubbery in the public 
school grounds and along the public highways 
throughout the State : 

Now, therefore, I, Robert E. Pattison, Gov- 
ernor of the said Commonwealth, in accordance 
with custom, do hereby designate and proclaim 
Friday, the roth day of April, A. D. 1891, and 
Friday, the 1st day of May, A. D. 1891, to be 
observed as Arbor Days in Pennsylvania. 

The selection of either of the above desig- 
nated days is left to the discretion of the people 
in the various sections of the Commonwealth, 
each locality observing that day which is 
deemed to be most favorable on account of | 
climatic conditions. 

The rapidity with which our virgin forests are 
disappearing, either from wanton or careless 
destruction, or before the untiring axe of the 





energetic woodman, has caused grave questions 
to confront us, whose importance, from both a 
sanitary and economic point of view, cannot 
be magnified. It is the bounden duty of every 
citizen who is interested in the future prosperity 
of the State to lend his personal influence to 
any and every effort that has for its object the 
encouragement of forest culture and tree plant- 
ing, not alone upon our own lands, but upon 
the public grounds and highways. Laws in- 
tended to encourage this commendable work 
have been enacted, but they will be obsolete 
unless revived and enforced by healthful public 
sentiment, 

To this end I respectfully, yet 
earnestly, invoke the potential! influence of the 
public press throughout our State, so that the 
people may be awakened to the importance of 
the question involved in the establishment of 
an Arbor Day. 

I call upon the people to read the news- 
papers, periodicals, etc., treating on this im- 
portant subject, so that they may bring the best 
thought and experience of the age to their 
observance of the day. 

I recommend that the teachers and pupils in 
our schools, both public and private, set apart 
this day and observe it by recitations, essays, 
discussions and other appropriate exercises, so 
that the youthful mind may be impressed with 
the beauty and utility to be found in a flower, 
a twig, a tree. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State this twenty-fifth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-one, and of the Commonwealth the 
one hundred and fifteenth. 

By the Governor : Rogt. E. PATTISON. 

Wyo. F. HARRITY, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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DEATH OF DR. WICKERSHAM. 


HE sudden death of Dr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham, for nearly fifteen years State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, comes with a shock of pain- 
ful surprise. Noone thought for a moment 
of such ending to what seemed an ailment 
that must soon pass and leave him as active 
and energetic as ever. 

The meeting of the Building Committee 
of the School Board of Lancaster City, of 
which he was chairman, was held on Mon- 
day evening, March 23d. It was confi- 
dently supposed that he would be present, 
as he was much interested in the two new 
buildings to be erected, which would involve 
an outlay of some sixty thousand dollars 
and the contracts for which were to be 
awarded on that evening. The President 
of the Board, D. McMullen, Esq., also a 
member of the Committee, called to see him 
during the day, and reported that he was 
not well enough to be present. Nothing 
further was thought of this by any one until, 
early on Wednesday morning, the city was 
startled by the news of his death 

His sickness first manifested itself on 
Saturday one week ago, the attending phy- 
sician, Dr. M. L. Davis, pronouncing it in- 
tercostal neuralgia. This seems to have de- 
veloped into the grippe, and heart failure 
ensued, resulting in hisdeath. He kept his 
bed on the following Sunday, March 1s, 
but on Monday was up and about the house 
again; and on Thursday of that week the 
attendant physician ceased visiting him 
professionally, believing the trouble at an 
end. During the week, when the weather 
permitted, he walked about the yard, being 
out as late as the 23d inst. On Tuesday at 
noon while at dinner, he was attacked with 
faintness, and left the table. Stimulants 
were administered, and in a few minutes he 
rallied without loss of consciousness. ‘Twice 
during the afternoon he had similar attacks. 
His physician was sent for, and left medicine 
to control the action of the heart. 

At the evening meal he ate as usual, and 
after supper read the evening papers, clip- 
ping some paragraphs that he cared to pre- 
serve and chatting pleasantly with those 
about him. He seemed to feel much better, 
and was in excellent spirits. At ten o’clock 
he went to bed as usual, needing no assist- 
ance of any kind. Towards midnight his 
daughters heard him moving about in his 
room, and to one of them, going to see 
whether he wanted anything, he said that 
he could not sleep. He lay down, however, 





and an hour later called, saying, as they 
came into the room, ‘‘I fear I can’t stand 
this.”’ Great beads of perspiration stood 
on his brow. He asked for a fan, which 
was given him, and the windows were 
opened. He was walking the floor and 
seemed to be suffering much pain. Physi- 
cians were at once summoned, and every- 
thing done that medical skill could suggest. 
At 3 a. m. the sufferer lost consciousness, 
and a half-hour later he was at rest—all the 
activities of a busy life on earth forever 
ended. 

Dr. James Pyle Wickersham was born in 
Newlin township, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, March sth, 1825. He was one of 
the fifth generation in direct descent from 
Thomas Wickersham, who settled, in 1701, 
on a tract of a thousand acres of land in 
East Marlborough township, Chester county, 
deeded in England in 1682 to his father-in- 
law, Anthony Killingbeck, by William Penn, 
and by Killingbeck to Wickersham and his 
children in 1700. The Wickersham family 
came from the parish of Bolney, Sussex 
county, England. The subject of this 
sketch received a good education in the 
public schools and at the Unionville Acad- 
emy, which institution was located in the 
neighborhood of his birth-place. His de- 
gree of A. M. was conferred by Washington 
College, and of LL.D. by Lafayette Col- 
lege, both in this State. 

His educational career commenced when 
he was but sixteen years of age, as a teacher 
in a public school in the winter of 1841-2. 
He continued studying and teaching until 
1845, when he became principal of the 
Marietta Academy, in Lancaster county, Pa. 
He was elected the first County Superintend- 
ent of Lancastercounty in 1854, and, because 
he declined to serve for less, received five 
hundred dollars more than any other super- 
intendent in the State. He immediately 
entered with great zeal into the work of ele- 
vating the schools of the county to a higher 
standard of proficiency. Coming to see the 
advantages resulting from the association 
of teachers together in County Institutes, 
then rising into notice, he conceived the 
idea of enlarging this plan of teaching, and 
proposed to give instruction of this charac- 
ter for a period of some months at the Mil- 
lersville Academy, then taught by Mr. L. 
M. Hobbs. This may be regarded as one 
of the steps which led to the establishment 
of the Normal School at Millersville. The 
movement thus inaugurated went steadily 
onward, and in 1856 Professor Stoddard, 
the first president of the institution, was re- 
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leased from his charge, and Dr. Wickersham 
chosen to succeed him as head of the first 
Normal School of Pennsylvania. He there- 
upon, in 1855, resigned his position as 
superintendent of the schools of Lancaster 
county, and vigorously entered upon the 
discharge of his new duties. This school 
became, in 1859, the first State Normal 
School in Pennsylvania, He remained in 
this position until 1866, when he was ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction by Governor Curtin, which posi- 
tion he held for nearly fifteen years. 

He aided in organizing the Lancaster 
County Educational Association, and was 
its second President in 1853; in organizing 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and was its President in 1856 and 1876; 
in organizing the National Educational As- 
sociation, and was its seventh President in 
1865. He was twice elected President of 
the National Department of School Super- 
intendents. He wrote largely on educa- 
tional subjects for magazines and the news- 
paper press; for ten years, from 1871 to 
1881, he was editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, and his books on ‘‘ School 
Economy ’’ and ‘‘ Methods of Instruction ”’ 
have not only had a large circulation in the 
United States, but have been translated into 


the Spanish, French and Japanese languages. 
His latest and most elaborate literary work 
was the ‘‘ History of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania.’’ 

In 1863 he raised a regiment of soldiers 
to serve for three months, the 144th Penn- 
sylvania, and commanded it during the 


Gettysburg campaign. In 1882 he was 
appointed by President Arthur United 
States Minister to Denmark, and spent 
six months in Copenhagen. He resigned 
the position because of insomnia; and this 
trouble has afflicted him in a greater or less 
degree ever since. His visit to Europe as 
Minister was his second trip having first 
gone with several friends in 1878. In April, 
1889 (after the death of his wife), he again 
went, accompanied by his daughter Lillian, 
this being his third trip abroad. He re- 
mained six months, returning in November. 
On his second trip he was accompanied by 
his daughter Dora. 

No man in the State was more prominent 
in educational affairs. Indeed, his reputa- 
tion was national. Only two weeks ago, on 
his return from Altoona, where he had been 
in attendance as a delegate to the State En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, he went to Philadelphia to attend the 
convention of School Superintendents, and 
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while there was summoned before the Legis- 
lative Committee, then in session in that 
city, to give his views on the school book 
question. He was a member of the Lan- 
caster Board of School Directors, and fre- 
quently said that he regarded this position 
as the proudest of his life. He was, as has 
been said, President of the Special Commit- 
tee on new school buildings, and no man 
on the committee took a keener interest in 
the important work entrusted to their hands. 
As late as the Monday evening before his 
death, he wrote a letter to W. R. Brinton, 
esq., secretary of the Special Committee, 
expressing his regret at not being able to be 
present, and saying that he would be able, 
however, to sign the contracts. 

After the formation of the Grand Army of 
the Republic he became a member of George 
H. Thomas Post, No. 84, and was Com- 
mander of that Post during the past year. 
He took a deep interest in Grand Army 
affairs. He was a prominent member of the 
Masonic order, a trustee of the State Asylum 
for the Insane at Harrisburg, Vice-President 
of the Board of Trustees of Franklin and 
Marshall College, President of the Linnzan 
Society, bank and cemetery director, and 
held other positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity in the community in which he lived and 
elsewhere in the State. 

In his religion, he accepted the faith of 
his fathers. He belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and was a member of Marlborough 
Meeting, near Kennett Square, in Chester 
county, though, during all the years of his 
residence in Lancaster, he held and occu- 
pied a pew in the Presbyterian church of 
this city. 

At a special meeting of the Lancaster 
School Board held on Thursday evening, 
March 26th, the President, on motion, ap- 
pointed Messrs. W. W. Griest, H. A. 
Schroyer and Wm. Johnson a committee to 
draft a suitable memorial tribute. The 
committee presented the following, which 
was unanimously adopted : 


We mourn the death of aco-laborer in the 
work of free education. As a member of the 
Lancaster City School Board for seven years, 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham was earnest, effective, 
progressive, and well-informed. His knowledge 
and experience were invaluable, and we deeply 
feel the great loss which the cause of education 
in this city has sustained by his death. 

Nor is it we alone who mourn the death of 
Dr. Wickersham. Throughout the Common- 
wealth sorrow is felt at the fall of a pillar of the 
free school system. Since the days when its 
founders builded better than they knew, no 
man has lived in Pennsylvania who became 
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more closely identified with the growth, pro- 
gress and presert efficiency of the schools of 
the people than he. For fifty years he was 
connected with educational work, as a country 
school teacher, founder of an academy, first 
Superintendent, of Lancaster county, Principal 
of the Millersville Normal School, as State 
Superintendent, and as a member of this Board. 
In all of these capacities he acquitted himself 
with fidelity and conspicuous success. The 
monument to his memory that will longest en- 
dure is that reared by his own hands in the 
work which he wrought and the great good 
which he did on behalf of intelligent citizenship. 
Dr. Wickersham’s memory will never die while 
free school houses stand on Pennsylvania's soil. 
We, who knew and honored him as a man, 
a neighbor, and a citizen, offer this memorial 
tribute; and we hereby resolve, as a further 
manifestation of our respect for his career and 
character, to attend his funeral in a body. 


The members of the Tucquan Club held 
a meeting, Thursday evening, at the office 
of District Attorney Reincehl, to take action 
on the death of their late fellow-member. 
Prof. J. B. Kevinski presided, and T. B. 
Cochran, A. H. Fritchey, and John I. 
Hartman were appointed a committee to 
draft a proper resolution of respect. They 
ordered a handsome floral emblem to be sent 
as a tribute from the club. This consisted 


of a large anchor, bearing upon it, on a 


white silk ribbon, the word ‘‘ Tucquan” in 
blue immortelles. The committee reported 
the following which also pays due tribute to 
Dr. Rathvon, the noted entomologist, whose 
death occurred but a few days before that of 
Dr. Wickersham: 


In the death of Dr. S. S. Rathvon and Dr. J. 
P. Wickersham, this club most nearly feels what 
the whole city and community regret in com- 
mon, the loss of comrades and companions 
whose places cannot soon, if ever, be filled. As 
friends in the every-day social occasions of life, 
their character, geniality, sincerity, all manly 
qualities, learning and high moral impulses, en- 
abled them to make the mingling of men an 
occasion of happiness, and to elevate the pleas- 
ure of intercourse to the noblest plane of thought 
and action. They have won a position in the 
realm of science and letters, and in the field of 
public affairs, which gave them a high name 
among men and reflected honor upon the mem- 
bership of this club. They were democratic in 
all their instincts, broad in all their views, and 
high-born gentlemen in all their acts. The co- 
incidence of their taking-off so nearly together 
calls to mind the similarity of their life-work. 
Both were born to no special opportunity of 
wealth or parentage—their inheritance was 
self-dependence and laudable ambition; both 
were students all their lives; both won high 
honors in their special callings; both led lives 
singularly pure, sincere and honest; both be- 
came marked and notable men of this com- 
munity ; both left lives well worthy the study of 
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every man and the emulation of every youth; 
and both died, crowned with honors fairly won 
and not capriciously bestowed, and with the 
deep regret and profound sorrow of this com- 
munity. This club, by their death, has lost two 
members, so noble in life and death that their 
memories cannot fade, and kindly recollection 
will hold in tender affection their deeds and 
friendship through all time. 

On Thursday afternoon the employes of 
the Inquirer Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, of which Dr. Wickersham was Presi- 
dent, held a meeting, organizing by making 
Mr. G. H. Rothermel chairman, and J. D. 
Pyott secretary. The following resolutions 
relative to the death of Dr. Wickersham 
were reported by a committee of depart- 
ment foremen and adopted by the meeting : 


The employés of the Inquirer Printing Com- 
pany having experienced a heavy loss in the 
death of their honored President, desire to 
express their appreciation of his worth and their 
sympathy with the afflicted family. 

No testimony from us is needed tothe excel- 
lence of his public and private character—his 
praise is in the mouth of all; but the peculiar 
relation he bore to us, which passed beyond 
that of employer and employé, approaching 
that of a venerated father to his children, 
places us in a position to sympathize more fully 
with those so suddenly bereaved, than is possible 
to others differently situated. 

He was one of the few who understood and 
sought to realize the true relation of capital and 
labor—that of mutual helpfulness—and his 
presence and kind greeting day by day went to 
sweeten toil and promote that human brother- 
hood which formed part of his broad philosophy. 
In all our dealings with him we found him wise, 
considerate, just, and kind—qualities to make 
friends anywhere, but especially among those 
who worked with and for him. In the words of 
another, ‘‘ Who knew him longest, loved him 
best, and mourn him most.’’ We have therefore 

Resolved, That our Chairman be instructed 
to convey tothe family this assurance of our 
appreciation of the magnitude of their loss, and 
our earnest sympathy in their bereavement. 


The funeral services were held at the late 
residence of the deceased on the afternoon 
of Good Friday, March 27th, the Rev. J. 
Y. Mitchell, pastor of the First Presbyter- 
ian church, officiating, assisted by Dr. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., and others. Among those 
present were the Lancaster School Board, 
the employes of the Inquirer Printing and 
Publishing Company, the Tucquan Club, 
and Post 84 G. A. R. 

The remains were interred at Lancaster 
cemetery. The pall-bearers were Charles 
A. Heinitsh, S. S. Spencer, Henry Baum- 
gardner, Geo. H. Rothermel, J. W. B. 
Bausman, J. P. McCaskey, Hon. Marriott 
Brosius, Hon. John B. Warfel, and Dr. John 
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S. Stahr, of Lancaster; Dr. Edward Brooks, 
Philadelphia; Deputy Supt. Henry Houck 
and Spencer C. Gilbert, of Harrisburg. 

Dr. Wickersham’s wife who before mar- 
riage was Miss Emerine Taylor, died in 
January, two years ago. She also sleeps in 
Lancaster cemetery, with eight of her chil- 
dren, who preceded her to the grave, dying 
in early childhood, some of them in infancy. 
The surviving children are Corinne, wife of 
Rev. Dr. James Crawford, of the Green 
street (Philadelphia) Reformed church; J. 
Harold Wickersham, superintendent and 
general manager of the Inquirer Printing 
Company, of which the deceased was presi- 
dent and owner of two-thirds of the stock; 
Dora, wife of Mr. Wm. Henderson, and Miss 
Lillian who made her home with her father. 

For some months arrangements have been 
in progress, in charge of a committee of the 
Alumni Association of the Millersville Nor- 
mal School, for a grand reunion of students 
who were in attendance at the school under 
Dr. Wickersham. This reunion was to be 


held at the time of the commencement ex- 
ercises, July 1st and 2d, 1891, and it was 
designed to reach all who were students at 
the school prior to 1867. 

The Committee of Arrangements are 
Misses Mary Martin, of Lancaster; Anna 
Lyle, of Millersville ; Elizabeth Lloyd, of 


Newtown Square; Prof. A. R. Byerly, of 
Millersville; Col. J. A. M. Passmore, of 
Philadelphia, and Prof. H. W. Fisher, of 
Pittsburgh. The circular, a copy of which 
lies before us, and a number of copies of 
which had already been mailed is as follows : 

** It will be twenty-five years next summer 
since Dr. J. P. Wickersham resigned the 
principalship of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, to become Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, thus 
entering upon that broad career of useful- 
ness which crowned him with honor, and 
made the public schools of his native State 
equal to the best in the Union. 

‘At the last Alumni meeting it was de- 
cided to celebrate the anniversary of his 
promotion by holding a general reunion of 
those who were students at Millersville dur- 
ing Dr. Wickersham’s administration. The 
Committee of Arrangements will do all in 
their power to make this occasion a golden 
milestone in the lives of those who are 
present to enjoy it. 

** You are cordially invited to attend the 
reunion, to be held at the time of the Com- 
mencement exercises, July 1 and 2, 1891, 
and you are earnesly requested to send at 
once to Elizabeth Lloyd, Newtown Square, 
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Delaware Co., Pa., the names and addresses 
of all those who were students of the school 
prior to 1867, of whose whereabouts you 
are cognizant, so that circulars may be sent 
to them also.”’ 

The reunion will, no doubt, be held as 
proposed. ‘There will be ‘‘thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,’’ but—zxz 
memoriam. ‘The man in whose high honor 
this noble gathering of men and women was 
proposed—this crown fresh as the olive chap- 
let of the Olympian course, its price above 
diamonds and gold, awarded only to him that 
has ‘run well’’—to whom it would have been 
an occasion of untold gratification—will not 
be there to take his old pupils by the hand 
and to look into their glad and grateful eyes. 


> 


SPRING ARBOR DAY. 

HE proclamation of Governor Pattison, 

found herewith, appoints another Arbor 
Day, that we may again emphasize the new 
Spring-time by planting one or more trees. 
We trust it may mean the planting of tens 
of thousands, not only by the general pub- 
lic but also by the schools everywhere. 

To Governor Pattison belongs also the 
honor of having appointed the first Arbor 
Day celebrated in Pennsylvania, April 16, 
1885, ‘‘to aid in the systematic encourage- 
ment of tree-planting throughout our various 
communities; to awaken and cultivate 
among the young a taste for the study of 
nature, and some knowledge of the neces- 
sity, profit and delight of agricultural pur- 
suits ; and to arouse public attention to the 
necessity of preserving and perpetuating toa 
proper degree the forests of the State, that 
we may escape the threatening peril of their 
wanton destruction.”’ 

Two days are named in the proclamation 
above, namely, April roth and May rst, 
the former being adapted for the southern 
and the latter for the northern part of the 
State. Let the schools, where they are yet in 
session, make arrangements for a good pro- 
gramme on the day chosen, which should 
provide for an address, short essays, recita- 
tions and music, all in the spirit of the oc- 
casion, and which should by ‘no means 
omit tree-planting. 

If the school grounds are by this time 
well planted with trees, then put in shrub- 
bery, and vines, and flowers. Encourage 
the pupils to plant trees at their homes. 
Place the names of such as do this, either at 
their own homes or elsewhere, upon an Arbor 
Day roll of honor, to be referred to from 
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time to time, and commended for the good 
work they have begun. this will gradually 
put the thought of tree-planting into the 
school, and from theschool it will spread to 
the community, until shade and beauty and 
fruit shall follow in the train of Arbor Day 
observance. 

Secure the aid and co-operation of patrons 
and school officers, if that be possible. If 
you cannot have their help in making prep- 
aration for the planting of the trees, etc., 
invite them to be present to witness the ex- 
ercises. When trees, shrubs and vines are to 
be planted about the school, the grounds 
should be laid off and the holes dug under 
competent direction by Arbor Day morn- 
ing, so that all haste and uncertainty may 
be avoided. 

Trees will grow if they have a living 
chance. Some of us have seen them do it. 
It is a great day in the life of a boy or girl 
when he or she comes to a realizing sense of 
this wonderful fact. So many people never 
get there! And we never know it well 
until we plant them ourselves. A tree that 
you planted carefully when it was not 
thicker than your thumb, presently has the 
circumference of a broomstick ; soon it is as 
thick as your arm, then larger and larger, 
bearing its leaves and blossoms—fruit also, 
it may be—year after year. And you bless 
the happy chance that led you to observe 
Arbor Day! A little time, a little care, 
perhaps a little money—and your trees are 
growing. Habit is well-nigh omnipotent. 
Cultivate the habit of tree-planting. If you 
have not already begun this good work, be- 
gin it April roth or May rst, 1891. 


LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 


HE following letter from ex-State Supt. 
Hoitt of California, who was an ardent 
supporter of the plan for the publication of 
school text-books by the State, is the testi- 
mony of intelligent experience which should 
be heard and heeded by intelligent men: 
Dear Sir :—In reply to your late inquiry con- 
cerning the publication of school text-books by 
the State of California, | have had so many in- 
quiries from your own and other States, that | 
have concluded to make a general statement in 
regard to the principal results of our experiment 
in State publication of text-books. 


For over four years this plan has had a fair | 


and impartial trial in our State. I came into 
office a believer in the project, and every aid 
which I could give to its successful issue has 
been freely rendered throughout my administra- 
tion. But now, in the light of my experience, | 
must acknowledge that the results have not 
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met my expectations. In the first place, the ex- 
pense has been great, over $400,000 having 
been appropriated thus far for the compilation 
of the series and the manufacture of the first 
50,000 copies of each book. Ten books have so 
far been issued, and three more are yet to come 
to complete a full series as required by our law. 

Whatever may be the advantages claimed 
for State publication by believers in a paternal 
plan of government, the result of experiment in 
our State shows that it costs the State more to 
manufacture the books than it would cost a 
private publishing house, for obvious reasons. 
Besides this, there is, in a State series, a lack of 
spontaneity and competition in authorship. 

When the State Board employs an author or 
compiler, it must accept and pay for his work 
whether it is suitable or not. And the super- 
vision and compilation of the series of school 
books by a State Board whose membership is 
subject to frequent changes and who are 
already burdened with other duties, is attended 
with difficulties. 

While our State Board has been zealous and 
done the best it could in making a State series, 
I regret that its efforts have not met the re- 
quirements of the schools or the expectations of 
our leading educators, as shown by the follow- 
ing resolution adopted at the Biennial Conven- 
tion of California School Superintendents, held 
Dec. 2 and 3, 1890: 

Resolved, That while certain of the state text- 
books, notably the “Primary Language Lessons” 
and the “Elementary Geography,” have met the 
approval of the public school teachers of the state, 
we desire to record our severe criticism and disap- 
proval of others of the State series, and express our 
judgment that their thorough revision by competent 
authors, so as to adapt them to the wants of the schools, 
is imperative, and should be entered upon at once. 

In the light of our experience, after four years 
of trial, I am therefore compelled, with personal 
reluctance, to acknowledge to the comparative 
want of success in our California experiment in 
making and publishing school books. 

Taking into consideration the large appropri- 
ations made, and the further constant outlays 
for revisions, new plates, etc., the same number 
of books can be purchased in the open market 
at wholesale prices for less than it costs the 
State to manufacture them. 

I am therefore constrained to admit that I 
would not advise any other State to enter upon 
the publication of school books. 

Very truly yours, IrA G. Hort, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 

The following letter from the pen of the 
present State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California, Hon. J. W. Ander- 
son, following as it does that of ex-Supt. 
Hoitt, would seem to be decisive as to 
State publication schemes. He says: 

‘** For the period of four years California 
has given her plan of State publication of 
text-books a very fair and impartial trial. 
This office has rendered to the plan every 
assistance that was in our power, and the 
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State official, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, complied cheerfully with the 
provisions of the law. My predecessor, 
the Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, began his term four 
years ago, with his predilections greatly in 
favor of the plan. He closed his term 
satisfied that, after his careful and faithful 
observation and experience, he could not 
advise any State to embark on the venture 
of State publication. The principal argu- 
ment, and in my opinion the only argument 
of any force that can be urged in favor of 
this plan, is that it compels uniformity. But 
State uniformity may and can be secured, 
without the adoption of this means. 

‘*The cost has been tremendous,—over 
$400,000 for an edition of 50,000 of each 
of the ten books published. The cost of 
the books, it is true, has been reduced ; #. ¢., 
the private book publishers have been com- 
pelled to reduce the cost of their books. 
But now the cost of books, as published by 
the State, is more than superior books could 
be purchased for in the open market, even 
without discount. The books are inferior 
in matter, adaptability, and execution. In 
short, they have little to commend them. 
The Superintendents of the State, at their 
biennial convention, held -in this city on 
the 2d and 3d days of December, 1890, 
passed a strong resolution of condemnation 
upon all of the ten now published, except 
two. 

‘*While as a State officer it is my duty to 
see the law fully and faithfully carried out, 
—the best way to make an objectionable law 
odious,—honesty demands that, in view of 
the vast appropriations required, the interest 
on the appropriations, the wear and tear of 
the plant, the inferiority of the books, and 
their greater cost than better books can be 
bought for, I should advise any State against 
entering upon an experiment of this nature.’’ 


_ — 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CIRCULAR recently published by the 
{\ Census Bureau at Washington, con- 
cerning educational statistics, school at- 
tendance, etc., in the several States, credits 
Pennsylvania with only 1.59 per cent of in- 
crease in the enrollment of pupils in the 
public schools of this State for the period 
included from 1880 to 1890, while the per- 
centage of increase in population is 22 per 
cent. 
Not including the city of Philadelphia, the 
report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shows that the percentage of 
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increase in the enrollment of pupils in the 
public schools from r88o to 1890 is 10.21. 
Total number of pupils enrolled in 1880, 
outside of Philadelphia, was 770,349. In 
1890 the enrollment in the public schools 
was 849,055, making an increase in ten 
years of 78,706 pupils, or 10.21 per cent., 
not including the city of Philadelphia, 
which would doubtless make a still further 
increase. 

The apparent small increase in the num- 
ber of children, as reported in the circular 
of the Census Bureau, grows out of the fact 
that in 1880 Philadelphia had a system of 
computing the number in the schools that 
showed two-fifths more than the number 
really in the schools. In 1887 this system 
of computation was changed in Philadelphia, 
with the result that, whereas in 1886 there 
appeared to be 177,853 children in the 
schools, in the following year, 1887, there 
were but 107,813, a decrease in one year of 
70,040. The basis of computation now is 
the number of children in the schools at the 
close of the school year in December. 

The following table, giving the whole 
number of pupils enrolled in the State for 
the last decade, the increase in attendance 
and annual per cent. of increase, shows a 
steady but substantial growth in school at- 
tendance since 1881, and places Pennsylvania 
in a creditable position in comparison with 
other States: 

Number Per 
Attending. Cent. 
- 779,349 | 
- 762,472 | 
- 762,472 ) 
- 779,559 J 
- 779559 ) 
- 752,407 j 
» 782,407 ) 
» 795,091 § 
- 795,091 i 
. 807,029 j 

) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
j 
) 
J 


Years. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881 . 
1882. . 
1882. 
1883. . 
1883 . 
1884... 
1884. . 
1835. 
1885 . 
1886 . 
1886 . 
1887 . 
1887 . 
1888 . 
1888 . 
1889. . 


Decrease. . . 7,877 1.02 


» Increase . 14,087 


» Increase . 5,848 


- Increase . 12,684 


Increase . 


- 907,029 

. 811,576 

. SI 1,570 

. 820,811 

, 820,811 

. 831,367 

. 831,367 

- 340,744 

1889. . . 840,744) 

1890 . .. . 849,055 § 
Increase for 10 years— 

1880. - 770,349 ) 

1890. . . 849,055 J 


. Increase . 
. Increase . 
Increase . 
- Increase . 


Increase , 


» Increase . 


The disparity between this increase of 
10.21 per cent. and that in _ population 
(which is 22.5 per cent), is due in part to 
immigration; in part to more careful ex- 
clusion of duplicate enrollments ; in part to 
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the general prosperity that promotes at- 
tendance in private and denominational 
schools ; and in part to the tendency to keep 
children out of school to a riper age than 
heretofore ; while, doubtless, the employ- 
ment of children about mines and in fac- 
tories has contributed in some degree to the 
result. 


—-- a 


CONVENTION OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


[ye Convention of Pennsylvania Super- 
intendents, which assembled at Associa- 
tion Hall in Philadelphia, February 26th 
and 27th, following the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Association, 
was a meeting of unusual interest. Its pro- 
ceedings were of a very practical character, 
and speak for themselves in the report 
which is found elsewhere in this number. 
These school officers have looked care- 
fully at their work, and thought much upon 
the problems which it presents. Theirs is 
an experimental faith. Indeed, faith and 


works go hand in hand all the while in the 
life of the efficient School Superintendent. 
The pressure of great personal responsibility 


and the demands of duty, always imperative 
upon the conscientious man or woman, have 
much to do in developing that high degree 
of efficiency which characterizes the great 
body of our Superintendents. Hence the 
importance of retaining in office from term 
to term those in whom special fitness has been 
developed for the work required. Some of 
the best men in the convention presented 
the subjects named in the programme. But 
had the sessions been prolonged for several 
days, there was material enough among the 
men who merely listened or spoke briefly 
upon the questions submitted for considera- 
tion, to have made each day’s proceedings 
equally worthy of being preserved in form 
for permanent reference. 

The report of Supt. J. M. Berkey on the 
County Institute, its Purpose and Manage- 
ment, is an exhaustive paper, which should 
be read with care by all who are in any way 
connected with these conventions. It is 
especially suggestive to Superintendents and 
Institute instructors. 

That upon School Architecture, by Supt. 
J. S. Walton, should be read by everybody 
in Pennsylvania who has to do with the 
building of school-houses, whether Teachers, 
Directors, Superintendents, or Patrons. It 
tells precisely how the average ungraded 
country school house ought to be planned 
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and erected. The School Board wishing 
to build can do no better than to adopt the 
plan and insist upon the specifications in all 
their details as presented by Mr. Walton. 
He strikes a blow with a mailed hand at the 
accursed outhouse accommodations of the 
average school, which should arrest the at- 
tention of School Directors in any moral— 
much more in any Christian—community, 
and lead to a better condition of things in 
the interest of common decency. This 
paper-—and, indeed, both papers here 
named—might profitably be published as a 
special tract by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, for general distribution 
throughout the United States. 

The verbal report by Supt. Geo. J. 
Luckey, of Pittsburgh, on Manual Training, 
will attract attention in educational circles. 
His unqualified and sweeping testimony 
against certain large and expensive manual 
training establishments which have gained 
high reputation, took the convention by sur- 
prise, and will be read with equal surprise by 
the school authorities of those cities whose 
manual training policy is thus deliberately 
and positively condemned. Supt. Luckey is 
always heard with interest. His opinion was 
given deliberately, and with quiet emphasis 
that showed it to be the result of investiga- 
tion and the outcome of his deliberate judg- 
ment. He gave only the conclusions at 
which he had arrived with regard to manual 
training schools, without furnishing any de- 
tailed reasons for his convictions on the 
subject, nor did he explain wherein the 
Slodyd System, which he has arranged to in- 
troduce into the Pittsburgh schools, is pref- 
erable for its intended purpose to the manual 
training already in use in other cities. To 
inquiries on this point he simply told the 
convention, ‘‘Come and see.’’ So we 
shall have to possess our souls in patience 
for a time, until the Slodyd System of Pitts- 
burgh is in full and successful operation. 
The daily press will then doubtless give us 
full and detailed accounts of its workings 
and peculiarities, and the educational merits 
claimed for it as transplanted from Swedish 
to American soil. 

The subject of Local Institutes was pre- 
sented forcibly by Supt. R. M. McNeal. 
The unanimous opinion of the convention 
was strongly in favor of these meetings as 
among the very best auxiliary agencies that 
can be utilized by the County Superinten- 
dent. 

Dr. Geo. M. Philips urged the importance 
of School Savings Banks as a means of 
teaching the habit of economy to children, 
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who regard money as a good thing to be got 
rid of promptly in exchange for something 
else which they think better. The boy or 
girl gets a few cents, or dimes, as the case 
may be, and is uncomfortable until they are 
gone for candy, cakes, toys, etc. This dispo- 
sition grows with passing years, and the les- 
son of thrift isnever learned. Of course, all 
this is to be earnestly discouraged. Children 
should be taught through the saving of their 
little means the lesson of self-denial, that 
they may be able to do good to others, as 
well as to provide, though in small part, for 
their own future needs. They should be 
taught to wse their money, and that they 
must save in order to give and to have of 
their own. 

To invest a part of their savings also, to be 
wisely increased from time to time, affords 
most valuable preparation for the business 
of life. But if selfishness is increased by 
such saving instead of generous good-will, 
and there is developed the disposition to 
get and keep everything with a view to in- 
creasing a credit at the bank, the result is evil 
—‘‘the last state is worse than the first.’’ 

In many a home the child never learns 
the value of money—has no opportunity to 
do so—and the school should implant right 
ideas in this direction. But care must be 
taken that selfish children—often born to a 
heritage of meanness, or of generations of 
sordid money-getters—do not have this 
curse intensified in the only hopeful years 
of their lives. The savings bank is a good 
thing wisely used ; but it requires wise teach- 
ers to handle it in the best interest of all 
their pupils, for all of its results are not seen 
‘on this side.’’ 

In fifty years, of the half-dozen people 
we have loved best, and who seemed best 
beloved by others—the choicest souls of all 
whom we have ever known—not one of 
them could keep money or knew well how to 
save it. If they had been trained in child- 
hood to familiarity with a bank account, 
perhaps they would have learned better the 
lesson of worldly thrift. But would they 
have been so truly rich at the end, or so 
royally lovable on the way ? 

The resolutions adopted by the Conven- 
tion speak distinctly the sentiments of the 
Superintendents of Pennsylvania, and should 
have their weight for and against the legisla- 
tion now pending at Harrisburg. 

——It was remarked by Deputy Supt. Houck 
during one of the sessions on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 27th, that all the Superintendents of 
Public Instruction yet living were then pres- 
ent in the hall. Dr. Wickersham heard the 
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remark with pleasure, little thinking that 
ere one brief month had passed, and before 
the proceedings of the Convention in which 
he then sat should go out to the State at 
large, he would have passed beyond the 
Silent River ! 


—_._.¢—___ 


MEETING AT HARRISBURG. 

HE meeting of the Pennsylvania City 

and Borough Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Harrisburg, 
April 3oth and May rst, promises to be 
largely attended, as very few of these officers 
feel that they can afford to remain away, 
and all believe that this Association supplies 
areal want. The place of meeting is also 
happily chosen, as being both a place of in- 
terest and easy of access by railroad fromall 
parts of the State. The Association will 
undoubtedly open its doors to supervising 
principals of schools in small towns not hav- 
ing a commissioned superintendent, whose 
work is the same as that of a commissioned 
officer, so far as the law allows. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee, consisting of Supts. 
Buehrle, Streeter and Phillips, has prepared 
the following programme of the meeting to 
be held on the dates named : 

Thursday, April jo—10 A. M. 

Opening Exercises. 

Address by State Supt. D. J. Waller, Jr. 

President's Address—Supt. W. W. Cotting- 
ham, Easton. 

The County Institute and the City Teachers 
and Superintendents—Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, 
Meadville. 

General Discussion—Supts. Harman of Ha- 
zleton, Reed of Beaver Falls, Gotwals of Nor- 
ristown, and others. 

Afternoon Session—2 P. M. 

The Annual Report to the Department— 
Supt. G. Jf. Luckey, Pittsburgh. 

Discusion—Supts. Landis of Allentown, 
Wanner of York, Keith of Altoona, and others. 


Evening Session—8& P. M. 
Modern Devices versus Spelling Book, Gram- 


mar and Common Sense—Supt. B. F. Patterson, 
Pottsville. 

Discussion—Supts. Jones of West Chester, 
McGinnis of Steelton, Missimer of Erie, and 
others. 

Friday, May 1—Morning Session. 

Ways and Means of Securing Qualified 
Teachers—Supt. S. A. Baer, Reading. 

Discussion—Supts. Booz of Bristol, Morrow 
of Allegheny, and Johnston of Johnstown. 

The Superintendent and the Promotion of 
Pupils—Act. Supt. A. J. Morrison, Philadelphia. 

Discussion—Supts. Farquhar of Bethlehem, 
Hockenberry of Chambersburg, and others. 
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Afternoon Session—-2 P. M. 
The Relation of the Superintendent to the 
Board—Supt. C. F. Foster, Chester. 
Discussion—Supts. Bullock of New Castle, 
Babcock of Oil City, Robb of Lock Haven, and 


others. 
Miscellaneous Business, Reports of Commit- 


tees, etc. 

The meeting will convene in the office of 
Supt. L. O. Foose, of Harrisburg. The 
hotels offer rates from $1.50 to $3.00 per 
day. Most railroads sell excursion tickets, 
good for two to five days. 


OUR TEXT-BOOKS. 


N the present discussion with regard to 
text-books there is one paramount con- 
sideration that overshadows all others, 
namely, the rights and interests and educa- 
tional welfare of the children who are to use 
them. A _ good, first-class, modern text- 
book is an education in itself, so far as the 
subject-matter goes that is embraced within 
its covers, This is a case in which quality 
comes first, and price is a matter of second- 
ary consideration. If the children of the 


Commonwealth are to be educated the re- 
quisite appliances are indispensable, and 


should be the best of their kind that can be 
obtained. 

If the general judgment of educators, 
which comes to us from all parts of the 
country, is entitled to that consideration 
which is always due to the testimony of ex- 
perts, it presents in itself the most formida- 
ble objection possible to State publication 
of school books. Few persons outside of 
this special field of observation have any 
idea of the great improvement made, in the 
last quarter of a century, in the style and 
quality of text-books for common school 
use. The best brains, scholarship, teaching 
skill, and experience, have been pressed into 
the service. Enormous amounts of moneyed 
capital have been devoted to this work, with 
results that have put the United States, in 
the matter of school text-books, in the very 
forefront of the nations of the world, thus 
conferring inestimable blessings upon the 
rising generation. This competition of 
talent, skill, experience, good judgment, and 
financial means, has given us text-books 
of the best quality and of the very highest 
educational excellence. Are the children 
of the Commonwealth to have benefit from 
all this? or are they to be deprived of its 
great advantages ? 

The genius and spirit of our Pennsyivania 
School System have always been, and are 
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now more strongly than ever, based upon 
the principle of local self-government under 
the sanction of general laws. Is it wise or 
prudent to attempt at this late day to change 
that general policy to which our people 
have become accustomed and with which 
they are satisfied, for a subversive central- 
izing policy? Such policy would be a dis- 
turbing element in the administration of our 
schools, and, in the judgment of experienced 
observers, would not confer benefits at all 
to compensate the injurious effects of the 
proposed revolutionary change. 

To secure the best text-books with the 
greatest economy of expenditure of money, 
our laws are sufficient as they stand. It 
needs only that their provisions be accepted 
and carried out in practice 1n all the school 
districts as well as in the few. It is now 
lawful for every School Board in the State 
to buy text-books of the best quality at the 
very lowest wholesale rates, and to furnish 
them to the schools free of charge. Wher- 
ever this practice has been adopted it has 
proved uniformly successful. It has been of 
benefit to the schools in augmenting the at- 
tendance and to that extent averting the 
necessity of compulsory laws, relieving indi- 
gent parents and thus making the public 
schools, what they ought to be, /ree schools 
in fact as well asin name. And all this is 
done without adding materially to the bur- 
dens resting upon the tax-payer. 

The only interference in text-books on 
the part of the State, so far as we can see, 
might be in the shape of a standing appro- 
priation to each School District adopting 
the free text-book system, of one-half the 
annual cost of the text-books furnished by 
such district, payable by the warrant of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
favor of the treasurer of the proper district 
upon receipt of a certified copy of the reso- 
lution of the Board adopting the said books, 
accompanied by a joint affidavit of the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of the Board as to the 
actual cost of the books furnished. This 
would divide the expense equally between 
the State and the local districts without 
disturbing the present admirable organiza- 
tion of our school system. It would protect 
the State expenditure, and yet retain the full 
responsibility and independence of the 
School Boards and School Districts—two 
very desirable things under any arrange- 
ment—while at the same time the schools 
would be immensely benefited. 

In presenting this subject we are pleading 
with all the earnest sympathy that we can 
put into words for the children in the com 
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mon schools. The schools are for shem. 
The text-books are for ‘heir use—and none 
but the best are good enough for American 
children. It is their birthright under the 
Constitution to have the best educational 
opportunities that well-organized and well- 
administered common schools can give. To 
see these opportunities and privileges less- 
ened or impaired without protest on our 
part would, for us, be treason against the 
cause to which our life’s best efforts have 
been devoted. 


> ---——_ 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OTH Philadelphia and Pennsylvania are 
to be congratulated upon the result of 
this important election, which was held on 
Tuesday, March 24th. Dr. Edward Brooks 
is a gentleman eminently qualified for the 
work to which he has been called by the 
almost unanimous voice of the Board of 
Education. 

He goes to Philadelphia from a most 
active and successful experience of more than 
thirty years in connection with the Normal 
School and Institute work in the State at 
He takes into the metropolis the 


large. 
life and spirit of the broad educational work 
that has revolutionized the schools of Penn- 
sylvania within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury—to which he has all the while freely 
contributed, and of which, indeed, he has 


himself been no small part. Affable and 
courteous, he will allay, not arouse, antagon- 
ism ; a teacher of extraordinary skill, he 
will accomplish results, in the way of in- 
spiring the schools, quietly and by the ex- 
ercise of tact and a wise discretion; and as 
a scholar and thinker he will make his in- 
fluence felt throughout the entire system of 
Philadelphia, with its thousands of teachers 
and its hundred thousand pupils. 

The report which the Committee on Su- 
perintendence made to the Board of Edu- 
cation, after touching on the care taken in 
the examination of candidates, speaks of 
Dr. Brooks as follows : 

After much deliberation it was finally decided 
to present the name of Dr. Edward Brooks, of 
this city. He is known throughout the United 
States as a successful educator, a profound ma- 
thematician and scholar, and an author. Edu- 
cation has been his life-work. For along num- 
ber of years he was the head of the Millersville 
State Normal School, near Lancaster, Pa., which, 
under his charge, earned and maintained a 
reputation of being the leading Normal School 
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in this State. In the management of this large 
school his executive ability was fully tested and 
established years back. At a time when com- 
paratively little attention was given to correct 
methods of instruction, Dr. Brooks wrote a text- 
book on this subject. His miscellaneous writ- 
ings and the numerous original papers which 
he has read at National and State Conventions 
of teachers, show his broad scholarship and his 
thorough knowledge of educational subjects. 
He is energetic and progressive, but safely con- 
servative. He is in the prime of life, a ready 
and forcible speaker, and a man of genial and 
pleasing manners. Believing him to be quali- 
fied for the position of Superintendent, the 
committee recommend his election to that 
office. 

When informed of his election he said: 
‘¢While the position has come tome entirely 
without aspiration and unsought, yet I fully 
realize the responsibilities of the high office 
and will give it my best attention and 
thought, and will aid the Board of Education 
all in my power to make theschools of this city 
equal to those of any other in this country, 
and will endeavor to put into them the 
most progressive thought of the times. [ 
recognize and appreciate the opportunity of 
doing a work for the city which will con- 
tribute largely to its future educational 
standing. Realizing fully the splendid ad- 
vancement made in education in Philadel- 
phia during the past eight years, I trust that 
my administration may be equally successful 
in promoting its educational interests.’’ 

The Public Ledger, the leading newspaper 
of Philadelphia, contained the following 
editorial article on the morning after the 
election : 

At yesterday’s meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Edward Brooks, formerly Professor 
of Mathematics and Principal of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Normal School, near Lancaster, was 
elected Superintendent of the Public School 
system of Philadelphia. The occasion and the 
event were important and well worthy of note 
by the public—how very important they were 
all will understand who remember the incon- 
gruous and incoherent condition of public school 
administration in our city before Superintendent 
MacAlister’s day, and what they know it to be 
now. 

When Dr. MacAlister resigned to take the 
Presidency of the Drexel Institute, the vacancy 
he left was a serious privation to our schools, 
and it was seen at once that it would be a diffi- 
cult task to find a satisfying successor. It was 
important that the schools and their administra- 
tion should be kept in the advanced position in 
which Dr. MacAlister, with the cordial co- 
operation of the Board, had placed them ; and 
this required that earnest and diligent effort 
should be made to secure for the vacancy a 
successor up to the progress won by eight years 
of most valuable experience. 
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The standard was a high one, and it was that 
recise fact of endeavoring to hold the standard 
high up which caused whatever there has ap- 
peared to be of division or dissension among 
the members of the Board. It was the strong 
desire and zeal to do what was the very best 
attainable thing for the schools that caused the 
search for an acceptable and accomplished 
Superintendent to be pursued in all directions 
far and near—not only among probable acces 
sions, but into the ranks of those who were no 
more than possibilities. 

It was that also which caused the searchers to 
hold on to some of their nominees long after 
there was not even a possibility of acquiescence 
on their part; and so the consideration of the 
subject and the election day for a successor ran 
along from week to week and month to month, 
until a new quarter day came along. 

During all this time it may be said, with what 
is a near approach to certaincy, that the prevail 
ing spirit of the Controllers—divided in opinion 
as they were as to the merit and desirability of 
their respective nominees—was the one desire 
and purpose to do what in each of their individ 
ual judgments was the best thing in order to get 
effective, able and scholarly superintendence in 
the schools. 

Yet those who are aware of the active canvass 
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that has been going on in the Board for three 
months, or who heard, or will read, the debate 
that took place yesterday, might well be 
warranted in believing that the Controllers were 
split up into irreconcilable feuds, like those 
which grow out of ordinary personal warfare or 
disputes in politics. Nevertheless, we feel per- 
suaded, as already said, that there was hardly 
a Controller—woman or man—but was animated 
by strong and earnest desire to give to our 
school system the best Superintendent known 
to be within reach, without further prolongation 
of the three months’ delay. 

We believe they have got in Dr. Brooks a 
Superintendent worthy of the schools—who will 
demonstrate to the Board the wisdom and the 
value of their choice; and we may point, for the 
proof of the fact we have been trying to 
illustrate, to the singleness of purpose in the 
minds of the members for the best interests of 
the schools—the promptness with which, after 
one vote, an earnest contention cooled down, 
changing a somewhat divided Board into one 
which gave a practically unanimous vote, 

It is not always true that ‘‘ all's well that ends 
well,’’ but that this canvass and election which 
places Dr. Brooks in the superintendency of 
our public schools has ended well we have no 
kind of doubt. 


*->-- 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ARBOR DAY CIRCULAR. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, March 31, 1891. j 

IS Excellency Governor Pattison, in accord- 
ance with an Act of the Legislature, has 
designated Friday, April 1oth, or Friday, May 
ist, A. D. 1891, as may best suit the condition 
of vegetation, to be observed as Arbor Day. 
The spirit of this day is of such educational 
value that every true teacher will willingly en- 
deavor to arouse it in the hearts of his pupils. 
If it be true that ‘‘ The man who hath no music 


in himself, nor is not moved by concord of | 


sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, stratagems and 
spoils,"’ what shall be said of him who has not 
had his sympathies with vegetable life quick- 
ened by intelligent direction of his thoughts and 
efforts? The vines, shrubs and trees that grow 
under our fostering care become our treasures, 
and draw out our affections. Where our treas- 
ure is there will our heart be also. The mys- 
tery of life then begins to enchant us. The 
sooner children are brought in touch with it, 
the better will the savage tendencies in human 
nature be suppressed. Every teacher alive to 
the work of forming character hails Arbor Day 
as his ally. 

Tree-planting is the first and greatest feature 
of the day, and should receive attention wher- 
ever opportunity for planting can be found. 
The selection of a given tree should be accom- 
panied with reasons arising from its character 
istics and habits. The preparation for planting 


should be so made as to show tenderness even 
to vegetable life, by preserving to the tree plenty 
of fibrous roots, by affording plenty of room for 
them, by giving to them fine and fertile soil. 
The act of planting, after all the preliminaries 
have been attended to, is not beneath the 
teacher's notice, as an object lesson. The care 
of vines, shrubs and trees, previously planted, 
and the grading, sodding and fencing of the 
grounds in which they stand, come within the 
spirit of the day, and are worthy of the com- 
bined efforts of the whole school. Lessons 
upon grafting are also in onder. 

The literary exercises may be employed to 
direct attention to methods of village improve- 
ment. Village Improvement Societies were 
originated by Hon. B. G. Northrop, formerly 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Connec- 
ticut, and are forcibly discussed by him in a 
pamphlet to be obtained from the N. Y. 7rzbune. 
They are found in many most progressive com- 
munities throughout the United States, and have 
imparted new life and value, by bringing beauty 
to villages. D. J. WALLER, JR., 

Supt. Public Instruction. 


oo —— 


SUPERINTENDENT COMMISSIONED. 


Mr. L. S. SHIMMELL was elected to the office 
of Superintendent of the schools of Huntingdon 
Borough, and has been commissioned Borough 
Superintendent, to date from March 16, 1891. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMS— Supt. Thoman: The _ parochial 
schools of Mt. Rock having been closed, the 
pupils—about 150—were admitted into the pub- 
lic schools of Mt. Pleasant township, which 
heretofore were very small. It is believed that 
the parochial schools of McSherrystown will 
also be closed in a very short time. Ina num- 
ber of districts, teachers’ meetings are being 
held for the purpose of interchanging views and 
formulating plans for better work. I have 
noticed excellent results from these meetings. 

ALLEGHENY—Supt. Hamilton: Very success- 
ful institutes were held in Braddock borough 
and township, Scott township and in Knoxville 
The latter was a joint meeting for the teachers 
and directors in a number of adjoining districts. 
At this meeting an evening session was held in 
the M. E. Church. We had the assistance of 
Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburgh. These meetings 
were all well attended. A better educational 
sentiment prevails in our county than ever be- 
fore. A large Joint Institute was also held in 
Chartiers borough. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Bowser: In Parks town- 
ship a copy of the International Dictionary has 
been placed in each school. In Kiskiminetas 
slate blackboards have been placed in one old 
house and in the two new ones built this year. 
It is hoped that every district in the county will 
follow the example of these two progressive 
townships, and, instead of letting every travel- 
ing book-monger that comes along talk them 
into some cheaply gotten up chart at a highly 
exorbitant price, will furnish their houses with 
these two very necessary articles of apparatus. 

BEAVER—Supt. Hillman: An interesting Lo- 
cal Institute was held at Scott School House in 
Raccoon township. There were present twenty 
teachers, several directors, and from sixty to 
seventy-five of the citizens of the township. 
Local Institutes were held in Greene, Pulaski, 
Economy and North Sewickley townships. 
Considering the bad weather and bad roads, 
the attendance of teachers and patrons was very 
good. These meetings are having a good 
effect in arousing an interest in school affairs. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: As the term ad- 
vances the interest seems to increase. Local 
Institutes are being better attended; at Imler 
Cross Roads the church, in which the meeting 
was held, was full, and great interest manifested ; 
at Riddlesburg, nineteen teachers were present, 
only two from Broad Top being absent, and 
Liberty, Hopewell, Coledale and South Wood- 
bury were also represented. Two new houses 
have been built in Juniata, and one in Monroe. 
These are supplied with good furniture, the one 
in Monroe with slate blackboard. The influ- 
ence of the Institute is perceptibly felt. 

Berks—Supt, Zechman: Five Local Insti- 
tutes were held in January: Lenhartsville, Ly- 
ons, Pleasantville, Amityville, and Churchville. 
These meetings were very well attended; at 
Lyons, 72 teachers, 23 directors, and about 300 
citizens; at Pleasantville, 32 teachers, 16 direc- 
tors, and about 200 citizens. Two Local Insti- 
tutes were held at Morgantown and Womels- 
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dorf. About sixty per cent. of the teachers are 
collecting money in various ways to start school 
libraries. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The schools, with but 
few exceptions, are doing good work. At Ty- 
rone they are meeting with a measure of success 
unprecedented in their history. The prosperity 
of the schools of Hollidaysburg and other dis- 
tricts is also worthy of notice. The Cross Roads 
school, Tyrone township, and some of the 
schools of Tyrone borough, have had no pupils 
absent during the term. ‘The teachers of Logan 
township, Roaring Spring borough, and Taylor 
township have organized Local Institutes, It 
has been our pleasure to attend some of the 
meetings held in Logan township, and the in- 
terest manifested by teachers and visitors was 
gratifying. The principals and teachers of the 
High Schools of the county have formed an 
organization to arrange a uniform course of 
study for graded schools. 

Bucks—Supt. Slotter: A Local Institute was 
held at Dolington, Upper Makefield township. 
The W. C, T. U, Hall was filled to overflowing 
at all the sessions. The teachers, directors, 
pupils and patrons did their several parts well, 
and greatly aided the Superintendent in mak- 
ing the meeting a Directors and 
friends from the neighboring districts of Lower 
Makefield and the Newtowns gave valuable 
help. The instructors, Prof. Frank Green, of 
the West Chester Normal School, and Hon. 
Henry Houck, of the State Department, did good 
work. Their evening lectures were especially 
pleasing and profitable. An interesting meet- 
ing of the teachers and directors of East Rock- 
hill was held in one of the school-houses of the 
district. Facts gleaned by the Superintendent 
in his visits to the schools, the classification and 
the work done, were compared and discussed. 
A class drill in arithmetic called forth many 
valuable hints for teaching the subject, and 
much praise for both teacher and pupils. The 
schools of Dovlestown borough and two in 
Doylestown township have started school sav- 
ings banks, the first in our county. 

BUTLER—Supt. McCullough: Local Institutes 
were held at Harrisonville, Zelienople, Fair- 
view, Portersville and West Sunbury. A good 
attendance was had at each place. The teachers 
and citizens united in their efforts to make the 
meetings pleasant and profitable. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Good Local Insti- 
tutes were held at Morrellville, Scalp Level, 
Wilmore, Reade, South Fork, Walnut Grove, 
Chest Springs and elsewhere. Some of our 
schools have been furnished with slate black- 
boards. Gallitzin borough is preparing to build 
a $20,000 school building. 

CARBON—One of the largest and most inter- 
esting Local Institutes ever held in the county 
was held at Mauch Chunk, February 5th and 
6th. One hundred teachers from the county 
were enrolled, and several teachers from other 
places attended. Prof. L. Irving Handy, f 
Newark, lectured on Friday 


success. 


evening on 
“Patrick Henry: the Orator and Statesman.” 
Principals Wm. McLaughlin, of Summit Hill; 
H. G. Kidd, of Packerton; H. A. Gerber, of 
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Rockport, and D. G. Watkins, of Nesquehon- 
ing, presented subjects before the Institute. 
Miss Emma Dana, of Mauch Chunk, gave an 
excellent class-drill on the Phonic Method of 
Teaching and Reading, and Miss Evelyn C. 
Dechant, of East Mauch Chunk, gave an inter- 
esting and instructive class-drill on ‘* Number 
and Form.”” A number of the topics presented 
were discussed by different members. On Sat- 
urday, notwithstanding the bad weather, the 
attendance was very large. 

CAMERON—Supt. Herrick: A Local Institute 
was held at Cameron Jan. 16,17. Supt. Brun- 

ard, of Clinton county, lectured Friday even- 
ing. Saturday’s sessions consisted of talks on 
Methods, School Government, etc. 

CENTRE—Supt. Etters: Washington’s birth- 
day was very appropriately celebrated by Miss 
Grace Moore’s school, in pe township. 
The room was nicely trimmed with evergreens, 
flags, and bunting. A pleasing feature was the 

resence of a large number of patrons and 
iends of the school. The boys and girls ac- 
quitted themselves in a way that must have 
been gratifying to parents and teachers. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Local Institutes 
have been held this month at Kemblesville and 
Parker Ford. Evening educational meetings 
were held at Cedarville and New London. Li- 
braries and Reading Tables have been started 
in Franklin and East Coventry townships—the 
result of the Local Institutes held in these dis- 
tricts. The dime saving bank system has been 
started in Union School, Lower Oxford township 
—another instance of several rural schools that 
are availing themselves of this very beneficial 
work. A new two-room school-house has been 
erected at Parker Ford; heat, light, and ventil- 
ation have been carefully provided for. In Penn 
township, Sunny Side district, one pupil has not 
missed a day at school for more than six years. 
The annex to the Kennett Square school build- 
ing shows the wisdom of those who planned it. 
Its ready adaptation to the future needs of the 
school; its basement, suitable for manual train- 
ing purposes; its abundance of light and com- 
fort—are all indicative of good planning. Two 
very successful Local Institutes Sees been held, 
one at Malvern, and one at Atglen. Public in- 
terest in free schools is still improving. The 
semi-annual convention of the School Directors’ 
Association was an interesting and instructive 
meeting. The subjects of School Hygiene, 
Closer Supervision, Manual Training, State 
Publication of Text-Books, claimed the active 
attention of all present. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: Three Lo- 
cal Institutes were held this month: one at 
New Washington, one at Wallaceton, and one 
at Ansonville. They were well attended by 
teachers, directors, and patrons. The subject 
of grading country schools was discussed earn- 
estly and intelligently at the meeting at Wal- 
laceton. Local Institutes have also been held 
at Du Bois, Pennville, and Houtzdale, which 
were well attended by teachers, directors, and 
citizens. Dr. M. G. Whittier, Secretary of the 
Houtzdale Board, took the teachers of the 
borough on a tour of inspection, through the 
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schools of Altoona. The Doctor is a strong 
school-man, and is doing good work. 
CLinTton—Supt. Brungard: Successful Local 
Institutes were held at North Bend, Booneville, 
Mackeyville, and an educational meeting in 
Crawford. The better class of teachers are al- 
ways heartily in sympathy with the Superinten- 
dent in creating and developing a better senti- 
ment in behalf of our schools. Prof. D. I. Mc- 
Naul, the successful principal of the Mackeyville 
schools, has resigned his position to accept the 


office of deputy sheriff. Miss Jennie Glossner 


succeeds him. 

CoLUMBIA—Supt. Johnston: Two successful 
Local Institutes were held during the month: 
one at Millville, for the districts of Pine, Green- 
wood, Mt. Pleasant, and Madison, Notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather, the atten- 
dance was good. Prof. Welsh and Prof. Albert, 
of the Bloomsburg Normal School, and Prof. 
Russell, of the Greenwood Seminary, gave in- 
teresting and practical instruction. A similar 
meeting was held at Benton, for the districts of 
Benton, Jackson, and Sugar Loaf; it was largely 
attended by parents, pupils, directors, and 
teachers. More than twenty teachers were 
present, many taking part in the discussion. 
Prof. Albert, Prof. Harkins, principal of the 
Bloom High School, Dr. McHenry, and Dr, 
Edwards, of Benton, gave valuable talks. Suc- 
cessful Local Institutes have also been held at 
Orangeville and Numidia; that at Orangeville for 
the districts of Orange, Fishing Creek, Centre, 
and Scott, which was well attended by teachers, 
directors, and citizens. Instruction was given 
by Dr. Davis, Rev. Mr. Houtz, Prof. Welsh, 
and Prof. Harkins. Friday evening Prof. 
Welsh, of the Bloomsburg Normal School, de- 
livered an excellent lecture on the ‘‘Age of Inven- 
tions.” That at Numidia was for the districts of 
Locust, Franklin, and Roaring Creek. Although 
the weather was unfavorable, this meeting was 
also well attended and much interest manifested 
by all. Instruction was given by Profs. Noetling 
and Albert, Director C. Small, and others. 

CRAWFORD — Supt. Wright: Our annual 
County Institute had a most gratifying and suc- 
cessful meeting. Our teachers are unanimous 
in commending the entire corps of instructors 
and the general management of the Institute. 
Ninety per cent. of the teachers of the county 
were present, and most of them remained the 
entire week. The schools are to be congratu- 
lated upon the fact that the greatest harmony 
and good feeling prevails among the leaders in 
the educational field of this county. We had 
two Local Institutes this month—one at Bloom- 
ing Valley and one at Cochranton. These 
meetings were well attended, and showed the 
teachers of those sections to be in the right 
spirit relative to the profession, I also at- 
tended the meeting of the ‘‘ Round Table” at 
Greenville. It was an enthusiastic session. 
These meetings are productive of good in bring- 
ing together educational men from different 
sections, and enabling them to discuss subjects 
of interest with freedom. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Four educa- 
tional meetings were held during the month: 
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two in Penn, one in Independent, and one in 
Southampton. The greatest possible interest 
was manifested in the meetings by patrons and 
citizens. Fully 800 people were met at these 
four meetings. Principal Eckels and Prof. 
Hughes, of the Cumberland Valley Normal 
School, made addresses at the Sidetown meet- 
ing. The County Superintendent was present 
and made addresses at all of these meetings. 
Educational meetings have also been held at 
Good Hope, Shepherdstown, and Leesburg. 
Fully five hundred people were present at these 
meetings. Educational topics were discussed 
and addresses made, all of which were listened 
to with marked interest. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Smith: I am now making 
my second round of visits to the schools. With 
one exception, they are all in good working or- 
der, and the teachers are striving earnestly to 
advance the educational interests of the county. 
Delaware County’s first Local Institute was held 
in South Chester, Jan. 30, 31. Recitations, 
class exercises, discussions and _ instruction, 
constituted the day programme. The meetings 
were very well attended : between six and seven 
hundred: were present in the afternoon, and 
many went away unable to gain admission. 
Two-thirds of the districts in the county were 
represented by their teachers. The evening 
exercises were not so well attended, and conse- 

uently the expenses of the Institute exceeded 

e income. The semi-annual meeting of the 
County Directors’ Association was held at 
Media. The first question discussed was, 
“Should the Legislature pass a bill authorizing 


the State to adopt and manufacture a uniform 
series of text-books for use in the public 


schools?’” The sentiment of the convention 
was embodied in the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted; ‘‘ That we request 
our Senator and Representatives to use all 
honorable means to defeat the bill looking 
towards the adoption and furnishing of a uni- 
form series of text-books by the State.” A 
special feature of the discussion was a paper 
read by Grace Anna Lewis, who, at her own 
request, was granted permission to present her 
views. She first called attention to the physi- 
ologies recommended by the W. C. T. U., and 
argued against the bill in view of the possible 
harm it might bring to the good work done by 
the W. C. T. U. in behalf of temperance in- 
struction. The next question discussed was, 
“Resolved, That we approve of the act author- 
izing closer supervision of the schools.” The 
Motion to adopt the same was carried. The 
question of allowing school directors pay for at- 
tendance at Directors’ Association meetings was 
next taken up. The discussion resulted in the 
unanimous adoption of a motion that directors 
should not be paid for such service. Upon the 
question—‘“‘ Should the Legislature enact a law 
requiring School Boards to furnish their schools 
‘with text-books free of charge,”’ the action taken 
was ‘“‘that the Association approve the meas- 
ure before the Legislature.” The meeting was 
a very interesting one and represented half the 
icts in the county. 
ELk—Supt. Swift: The past month has been 
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one of prosperity in school work. With few ex- 
ceptions the schools have been doing good 
work. One of the most serious draw-backs, 
viz., the divided term, is about disposed of in 
Elk county ; only one or two townships still ad- 
here to the short-term system. It is to be hoped 
that the present Legislature will dispose of an- 
other serious obstacle in the way of educational 
progress, viz., the text-book question. Could 
the law which at present allows our school offi- 
cers to purchase text-books for the use of the 
children of the district, be made imperative, I 
think we would have all the legislation on the 
question needed at present. My observation 
and experience lead to the conviction that it 
would be a source of great injury to the cause 
of education in the Commonwealth, if the State 
were to interfere in the present method of pro- 
ducing text-books. Competition is the key-note 
to progress and perfection. 

Er1z—Supt. Miller: Directors of the county 
appreciate more and more the value of appara- 
tus. A large number of schools are now sup- 
plied with Ivison, Blakeman & Co.’s Complete 
School Chart. Arnity township put the chart 
and Webster's Unabridged Dictionary into its. 
schools; Venango, Webster’s International Dic- 
tionary; Greene, a fine globe; and other dis- 
tricts are moving in the same direction. Sev- 
eral Local Institutes were held during the 
month, all of them spirited and full of interest 
and benefit to teachers and well attended. 
School libraries are being instituted in some of 
the districts. One of the many good things ac- 
complished by our county Institute was the 
adoption of a course of study for the schools of 
the county. It may not be adapted to all the 
present conditions, but it will form a basis for 
beginning the work of grading the schools of 
the county. 

Forest—Supt. Kerr: A Local Institute was 
held at Clarington, in Barnett township. It was 
well attended by teachers and citizens. The 
discussions were spirited and interesting. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: The new school 
building in Waynesboro was dedicated on New 
Year’s day. The weather was very unfavora- 
ble, but the programme was carried out to the 
letter. A procession was formed composed of 
the Knights of the Golden Eagle, A. T. H. & 
L. Co. Band, the Drum Corps, the G. A. R. 
Post, followed by cabs with speakers, school 
children and Board of Directors, all preceded 
by the excellent band of Waynesboro. As the 
procession neared the building the national. 
flag was run up amid the cheers of the popu- 
lace, the music of the bands and a military sa- 
lute. The keys were turned over’to the Presi- 
dent of the Board, J. H. Gehr, by Dr. Geo. 
Shively, both of whom made speeches. The 
programme proper embraced music by the 
school children and band, addresses by Hon. 
C. A. Little, Profs. G. H. Albert, J. L. McCas- 
key, G. M. D. Eckels, A. J. Harbaugh, and ex- 
Supt. H. A. Disert. The building is of the Ro- 
manesque style of architecture ; has eight rooms 
well lighted and well furnished, heated by fur- 
naces and well ventilated. It is an imposing 
structure and a credit to the town. A Local 
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Institute was held at Mercersburg, Jan. 30, 31. 
A very successful Local Institute was also held 
at Greencastle. Prof. J. L. Hain, Principal of 
the Greencastle schools, is to be congratulated 
on the success of the meeting. He is one of 
our progressive teachers, and is always ready to 
do what he can to advance the cause of educa- 
tion. Some of the patrons, in one of the dis- 
tricts of Antrim, concluded that it was not nec- 
essary for their children to study ‘‘ Physiology 
and Hygiene.’”’ The Directors explained to 
them that instruction in said branch must be 
given to all the pupils. But the patrons re- 
mained of the same opinion still, whereupon 
the directors very promptly debarred them from 
the enjoyment of school privileges until they 
should be willing to conform to the school law. 
FuLTON—Supt. Peck: No single thing works 
greater detriment to our schools than the lack 
of apparatus. Directors seem slow to learn 
that it is false economy to save money by ne- 
glecting to put into the hands of the teacher the 
means necessary to the accomplishing of his 
work. The custom of ‘boarding ‘round”’ no 
longer exists with us, and we are not troubled 
with the double term; but our lady teacher is 
expected to choose between freezing in school 
and mounting a forty-foot white oak log, 
dragged to her scanty wood-pile by the man 
who furnishes the fuel, and with a double-bit 
axe reducing it to the proper size for her stove. If 
she is one of those dainty little people who ob- 
ject to such exercise, she may go down into her 
pocket and divide her meager salary with some 
one who is willing to share her labor. 
GREENE—Supt. Iams: Five Local Institutes 
were held during the month. At Greensboro’ 
we had an earnest and profitable meeting; 
fourteen of our own teachers were present, and 
Prof. McGinnis and three others from Fayette 
county, who aided us materially in the work ; 
also Hon. Jacob Province, the Jr. O. A. M. to 
the number of about one hundred in a body, 
the Greensboro’ band, and directors, citizens, 
and professional men of the town. Similar in- 
terest was manifested at the other meetings, 
Gilmore, Girard’s Fort, and Mt. Morris. Aleppo 
township will doubtless have seven months 
school the coming year; eight of its school- 
rooms have been reseated. Dunkard township 
has erected a new house at Davistown. I have 
advised Washington township to put all its 
houses except one, which is new, in repair, and 
give them a general brightening up. Our Lo- 
cal Institutes have been largely attended. 
HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: With a very few 
exceptions I find our schools in a prosperous 
condition. Three very interesting and profita- 
ble Institutes were held during the month, at 
Orbisonia, Shirleysburg,and Sherman. On the 
Friday evening preceding Institutes at the first 
two places, educational meetings were held. 
These were largely attended by citizens and 
much interest manifested. A Farmers’ Insti- 
tute was held at Marklesburg; among other 
things educational topics were discussed. 
INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The Rock Run 
school house in Montgomery township was par- 
tially destroyed by Toe: cause unknown. A 
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Joint Institute of the teachers of Indiana, Cam. 
bria, and Clearfield counties will be held at 
Cherrytree some time in February. Prof, 
Lewis Strayer has resigned as principal of the 
West Indiana schools; his successor is Prof. }. 
H. Young, who has long enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as an educator, and is well known 
throughout the State as a popular Institute in- 
structor. According to present indications, our 
county will boast fifteen select schools the com- 
ing summer. These, with our State Normal 
School, will certainly offer educational facilities 
sufficient to meet all demands A number of 
Local Institutes have been held, which were 
well attended. 

JuntaTA—Supt. Carney: Two Local Insti- 
tutes have been held, one a joint meeting of 
teachers of Juniata and Snyder counties, at 
Richfield, which was well attended and charac- 
terized by great interest; the other at Thomp- 
séntown, which was also well attended, and all 
the subjects discussed were ably treated by the 
teachers, directors, and citizens who partici- 
pated. I deem the Local Institute one of the 
best means of securing efficient work and suc- 
cessful methods of imparting instruction. The 
prospects are favorable for the maintenance of 
several good schools for the special benefit of 
teachers in the county. The Local Institutes 
have also been held at McAlisterville and East 
Salem. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Davis: A Local Insti- 
tute was held at Churchville. Eighteen teach- 
ers were present. Most of the time was given 
to a thorough review of the County Institute 
work. The following teachers addressed the 
Institute: G. A. Gay, Alice Fuller, Nora Finch, 
C. B. Simrell, John H. Wood, Jennie Dean 
and Polly Relph. Supt. Fowler, of Dunmore, 
and Prof. Sanford, of Kingston, were present and 
addressed the institute. The pupils of Clark's 
Green graded school have begun a series of 
lectures for the purpose of increasing their 
library. The first lecture was given last month 
by Prof. F. M. Davenport, of Wyoming Semi- 
nary. The attendance was good, and the lecture 
was a success in every way. 

LANCASTER—Supt. Brecht: The schools of 
Conoy, Warwick, Manor and Manheim town- 
ships were inspected in January. The ratio of 
attendance in these districts is high, and four- 
fifths of the teachers are doing excellent work. 
Considerable attention is given to language- 
training. In all the branches taught an effort 
is made to employ “sense-forms” as stepping 
stones to the thought. Every year the Beautiful 
is becoming more prominent in our school 
life. In some instances rooms are decorated 
very handsomely. Enough encouragement has 
been given by our people in this direction to 
call into play every shade and variety of taste 
on the part of the teacher; and in not a few 
cases the result is a school-room made attractive 
by suggestive pictures, helpful mottoes, finely . 
executed work by the pupils, blooming flowers 
and creeping vines. It is needless to say, 
where the walls and windows are “‘ wreathed in 
smiles,” there everything else that ministers to 
the comfort and health of the child is jealoysly 
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guarded and rightly directed. Conestoga town- 
ship has been adding new features to its school 
machinery. In several of the schools large 
kindergarten tables have been placed, and in 
one a slate blackboard—the first in the district. 
The earnest educational spirit prevailing in this 
district will insure the general adoption of slate 
blackboards in the near future. Mt. Hope 
school, in Pequea township, taught by Mr. H. 
Eshleman, has, among other appliances, a 
globe three feet in diameter, a full set of hydro- 
graphic maps, a large tellurian, an air-pump, 
and an electrical machine. These are the 
property of Mr. Eshleman, and have been con- 
structed under his supervision. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson : I find our schools 
making good progress. Six Local Institutes 
were held at Harlansburg, at Plain Grove, at 
Princeton, at Edenburg, at Fayetteville, at New 
Bedford, at Hillsville, and at Volant. I was pres- 
ent at all except the last. The attendance and 
interest were excellent. The School Board of 
Slippery Rock township has built a new house 
for the Hague district ; it is furnished with desks 
of an improved pattern. I am sorry to announce 
the death of Miss Mary Henley, teacher of the 
Quakertown school; she died Jan. 26th, from 
overwork. She was one of our brightest and 
best young teachers. The School Board of 
Mahoning township has adopted the Ivison and 
Blakeman Charts, and placed them in twelve 
schools, at a cost of $180. I have visited forty- 
nine schools the second time this term, and 
have been much pleased with the progress 
made. Some of them, however, do not come 
up to the standard of progress desired. 

LEBANON — Supt. Snoke: Local Institutes 
were held as follows: Avon, Newmanstown, 
Fredericksburg, Myerstown, and Schaeffers- 
town. I was present at all of them. The in- 
terest manifested by directors, patrons, and 
teachers, was quite beyond expectation. With 
few exceptions the schools visited during the 
month were found in an excellent condition. 
The Directors’ Association convened in the 
Court House, February 21. Notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather, the majority of 
the districts were well represented. The As- 
sociation unanimously resolved that State pub- 
lication of school-books would prove detrimen- 
tal to our public school system. Millcreek and 
South Annville have held very successful Insti- 
tutes. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: Two Local Institutes 
were held, one at Coopersburg, jointly, with 
teachers from Bucks and Northampton coun- 
ties, the other at Whitehall Station. Both were 
well attended and proved successful. This 
closes our regular series of eight Local Institutes 
for this year. A Joint Institute is to be held at 
Bethlehem, Northampton county, in the exer- 
cises of which many of our teachers will join. 

LuzERNE—Supt. Harrison: Nearly all the 
townships have adopted a series of books, but 
not all have seen to it that the adopted series is 
used. As a result, some of the schools have 
quite a variety of text-books. To adopt aseries 
of books and then permit the use of any book 
the pupil may prefer, adds to what is already 
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too _— a variety. Some pupils are not pro- 
vided with books, due either to carelessness or 
to inability to pay for them. We hope to see 
this condition of affairs remedied by the adop- 
tion of the free text-book system. Jackson 
township has furnished each of its schools with 
physiological charts. Dallas township has im- 
proved its houses by lining them with Georgia 
pine. Fairmount replaced the old house at 
Mossville with a new one, a model of neatness 
and convenience. Huntington erected one new 
building to take the place of the two destroyed 
by the tornado of last August. A very interest- 
ing Local Institute was held at Nescopeck. 
Superior work is being done in Hollenback 
township. For the past few years the people 
of Hollenback have been looking carefully 
after their schools. They have elected pro- 
gressive men as School Directors—men who 
believe in paying good salaries and demanding 
good work—and they are getting it. Their 
school-houses are all in excellent condition— 
not a poor house in the township. The furni- 
ture is good and each school is supplied with 
slate blackboards. Conyngham and Hollen- 
back have furnished each school with Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary and a set of physiologi- 
cal charts. A Local Institute was held at 
Hobbie, embracing all the districts visited this 
month except Huntington. We had a full 
house both Friday evening and Saturday. It 
was a grand success. 

Lycominc—Supt. Lose: We have divided 
the county into districts and arranged for a ser- 
ies of fourteen District Institutes. A printed 
programme with blanks is forwarded to each 
district Superintendent, who informs each 
teacher of the district what his or her part is. 
The programme consists of class-drills, talks 
on methods of teaching, papers on educational 
subjects, instruction by prominent teachers on 
certain of the common school studies, discus- 
sions of live questions affecting the schools, ad- 
dresses by noted speakers, and music. The 
display of work of the different schools is always 
a leading feature. Six of these Institutes have 
already been held. The following is the form 
of report from each school, which is expected to 
be made monthly to the Teachers’ Exchange: 

1. Number of pupils enrolled, Males. . . 
Females. . . Total. . . 

2. Average attendance, Males. . 

ee eer 


. Females 


. Fe- 


3. Percentage attendance, Males. . 


males. . . Total. . . 

4. Number attending every day, Males. . . 
Females. . . Total. . . 

5. Number of visits by directors,. . . 

6. Number of visits by patrons,. . . 

7. Do you have any literary societies? Any 
other educational meetings ? 

8. What special school exercises, such as 
“reviews,” speeches, etc., did you have during 
the month ? 

9. Do you teach 1. Letter writing, 2. Use of 
diacritical marks, 3. Composition ? 

10. Do you teach drawing? Map drawing? 

11. Do you teach vocal music ? 

12. Do you teach singing? 
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13. Number of cases of corporal punishment? 

14. Number of pupils, physically able, not 
taking up all branches? 

15. State any peculiar or difficult cases of 
government that may have come up during the 
term. 

16. State any hindrances to the progress of 
the school. 

17. Ask any questions concerning methods 
or management that you may wish to have 
answered, 

18. Number of pupils in your sub-district be- 
tween the age of é and 16 that did not attend 
during the term. 

19. Number of classes on your daily program. 

20. Did you have any pupils that ought not 
to have been in school ? 

21. State the condition of school house and 
grounds, 

Answer the above questions and forward to 

, District Sup’ t. 


Explanations.—Paste this circular in your re- 
por book. A general report of the county will 
made at the Teacher’s Exchange, which 
meets in the Superintendent’s office the last 
Saturday of every month. Send in a report of 
your last fu// month on Monday preceding the 
meeting of each Exchange. Write your an- 
swers on another sheet of paper, and be sure to 
number the answers the same as the questions 
are numbered. Do not write on both sides of 
the paper. The last three questions need be 


answered only in the report for the last month 


of the term. 

The annnal meeting of the County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Montoursville, February 
28. The following questions were discussed: 
Free Text-Books; Shall the State publish the 
Text-Books? Where do we need our Better 
Teachers—in the Graded or the Ungraded 
Schools? A State Appropriation to establish 
School Libraries; School Saving Banks; and 
an Increase in State Appropriation as affecting 
Teachers’ Salaries. Each question was opened 
with a carefully prepared paper, which was dis- 
cussed by a number of teachers previously ap- 
pointed for the purpose. In the evening there 
were two educational addresses, in addition to 
the discussion and the reports of committees. 
The five Local Institutes held during the month 
were more than ordinarily profitable meetings. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: Fifteen Local Institutes 
were held in pm and February. They were 
generally well attended by teachers and direc- 
tors. Some much-needed public sentiment was 
created. Grove City College, the educational 
pride of Mercer county, has been honored by 
the War Department of the United States, by 
the establishment of a department of Military 
Science and Tactics. Godfrey H. McDonald, 
2d Lieut. First Cavalry, has been detailed as 
ee. with instructions to report at once. 

ut three other colleges in the State have been 
similarly recognized. A meeting of the ‘Round 
Table,” lasting two days, was held at Greenville. 
Final examinations for graduation from the 
county schools are being held at convenient 
points throughout the county, in which great 
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interest is manifested by parents, teachers, 
directors and pupils. 

MonroE—Supt. Paul: The directors of Mid- 
dle Smithfield have erected, at Yetter’s, a sub. 
stantial school building, and have furnished 
the same with the best improved furniture. Our 
schools are, as a whole, doing good work, 
From year to year we can plainly see a gradual 
but certain advancement in every particular, 
This we attribute to the fact that more enter- 
prising directors are being elected and more live 
teachers employed. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Local In- 
stitutes were held at Greenville, at Sumney- 
town, and at Salfordville. The attendance, in- 
terest, and enthusiasm at all these meetings 
showed that the teachers and people are more 
in earnest than ever in the matter of securing 
good schools. Prof. G. B. Hancher, of the 
Keystone Normal School, and Prof. A. T. 
Smith, of West Chester, were present at East 
Greenville and rendered valuable aid. At 
Sumneytown, Hon. Henry Houck and Prof. A. 
T. Smith were present. The people were highly 
pleased. At Salfordville, Prof. A. R. Horne 
and Prof. A. T. Smith were the principal in- 
structors. The hall during Saturday and Sat- 
urday night was crowded with an enthusiastic 
people. At the Local Institutes held at Kulps- 
ville the attendance was unusually large. 
Many were unable during the day to find 
standing-room. The class-drills, discussions 
and music were spirited and instructive. Hon. 
Henry Houck and Dr. Geo. M. Philips lectured 
to crowded houses. The attendance at the 
King-of-Prussia meeting was not so large, the 
weather being very unfavorable. Much interest 
was manifested and excellent class-drills were 
conducted by the teachers. It is plainly evident 
that Local Institutes are creating a strong and 
permanent educational sentiment. They reach 
and instruct the masses who are unable to at- 
tend the annual County Institute. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: Four very suc- 
cessful Local Institutes were held during the 
month. Our teachers, directors, and citizens in 
general, take a great interest in these meetings. 
The directors of Moore district have furnished 
four school-rooms with new patent furniture. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Bloom: The new 
school building at Milton is nearly ready for 
occupancy. It contains four rooms and a vesti- 
bule. Each room has 120 square feet window 
space, a cloak room and ample blackboard 
surface. The plastering is sand-float finish, 
wood work hard-oil. The basement is arranged 
for a play-room during inclement weather, and 
also contains dry-air closets. All the rooms are 
heated and ventilated by the Smead system. 
The coping and trimmings of the entire build- 
ing are of Ohio sandstone. It is surmounted 
by a handsome bell tower. The building 1s 
complete in every department, and reflects great 
credit upon the directors, the Principal of the 
schools, and all others who were actively inter- 
ested in its erection. The Sodom school-house, 
in Chillisquaque township, was recently rebuilt, 
making it very convenient, comfortable and 
attractive. The Mt. Carmel Boro’ School 
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Board has recently added the following books 
to the public sched library: International 
Cyclopedia, 15 vols.; Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates; Anthon’s Classical Dictionary; North 
Americans of Antiquity; Creeds of Christen- 
dom (Schaff), 3 vols.; Harper’s Cyclopedia of 
American and British Poetry ; Webster's Dic- 
tionary ; Garlanda’s Philosophy of Words and 
Fortunes of Words, 2 vols.; Froebel’s Educa- 
tion of Man (Jarvis); De Graff and Smith's 
Development Lessons; also Kennedy’s Dis- 
sected Geometric Blocks (2 sets), and about 
$200 worth of philosophical apparatus. The 
Smead System of heating and ventilating was 
recently put into the school building of North- 
umberland Boro’, making the ninth building 
in the County thus supplied. 

PeERRY—Supt. Aumiller: An elegant brick 
school house was erected near Cool Station in 
Penn township. The building has a slate roof, 
a vestibule, and is provided with patent desks. 
At Baskinsville, a building formerly used for 
other purposes was purchased and fitted up for 
school purposes. It also contains patent desks 
and is commodious in its arrangements. Local 
Institutes were held during this month at Mil- 
lerstown, Liverpool, Newport, Duncannon, and 
Ickesburg. Bad weather interfered with attend- 
ance at two of them; but in every other respect 
they were all highly successful in point of inter- 
est and practical work. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Our County In- 
stitute was the largest ever held in the county; 
650 of our teachers attended—all but three. 
Our day instructors were Profs. E. L. Kemp, 
Geo. B. Houder, L. I. Handy, W. S. Good- 
nough, the County Superintendent, and some 
of our own teachers. We expect the schools to 
profit greatly from the instruction given. 

SNyDER—Supt. Hermann: The schools are 
moving steadily on. A number of school-rooms 
were renovated, papered, and otherwise im- 
proved during the holidays. The Local Insti- 
tutes are generally well attended, and much 
good is accomplished. Snow-driftsand measles 
reduced the attendance in some districts. 

SuLLIVAN—Supt. Black: Our County Insti- 
tute was considered by all who were present as 
the most successful ever held in the county. All 
the teachers were present except ten, whose 
absence was caused by impassable roads. Two 
Local Institutes were held during the month, at 
Dushore and Sonestown. The meeting were 
well attended and very interesting. Many of 
our teachers are taking more interest in Jnsti- 
tute work than heretofore. 

T1oGa—Supt. Raesly: The directors of Elk, 
with commendable zeal, have placed a hand- 
some book-case in every school house in the 
township, and with the aid of parents, teachers, 
and pupils, the nucleus of a good library has 
been established in every school. Morris has 

erected two new houses, and has furnished them 
with patent single seats and desks. The town- 
ship now has eleven schools. During the latter 
o of the month a Local Institute was held at 

ittle Marsh, in Chatham township. An un- 
usually interesting meeting of the County 
Teachers’ Association was held at Tioga. 
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Among the subjects considered were: Disci- 
pline, Examinations, Courses of Study, and 
Common Sense in the School-Room. The 
County Superintendent was authorized to ap- 
point a committee of five teachers to act in 
conjunction with him in the preparation of a 
uniform course of study for the graded schools 
of the county. The next regular meeting will 
be held at Wellsboro’ in May. 

Union—Supt. ape ot During the month I 
visited the schools of Gregg, White Deer, East 
Buffalo, Kelly, and Mifflinburg. The directors 
accompanied me in these visits. The schools 
were carefully inspected, and such observations 
and suggestions were made as were thought 
best for the schools. Two Local Institutes were 
held, in New Columbia and in Kelly township. 
All their schools were represented. We had 
large audiences in both places, and mucfi inter- 
est was awakened. Evening entertainments 
were held by the schools of New Berlin and 
Reed’s School in Buffalo township, the pro- 
ceeds of which will be used in furnishing 
apparatus and adding to the library. These 
entertainments, if properly conducted, not 
only afford pleasure to the people, but are 
remunerative as well. Here is a hint for others 
to go and do likewise. 

VENANGO—Supt. Lord: Our Local Institute 
at Clintonville was a decided success, notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather. There 
were twenty-seven teachers enrolled and nearly 
all the teachers in the vicinity were present. 
The programme was an interesting one, and 
the citizens of Clintonville and vicinity turned 
out in goodly numbers, and took an active part 
in the exercises, 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The first Local In- 
stitute of the season was held at Grand Valley. 
Quite a company of teachers were in attendance 
and unusual interest was manifested. Prof. 
McGowan, of the Warren schools, gave a very 
interesting lecture on the Phonograph. He 
had one of the improved instruments and gave 
a practical illustration of its workings. The 
directors of Eldredge township have placed 
slate blackboards in seven of their buildings. 
Corydon has done the same for its building in the 
village, and provided the schools with complete 
charts. Prof. McGowan, of the Warren schools, 
has raised $1000 for chemical apparatus for the 
school laboratory; he is making great efforts to 
improve the schools under his management, 
and is succeeding in his work. Local Institutes 
were held at Grand Valley and North Claren- 
don. Both were well attended, and the dis- 
cussions were of a beneficial character. The 
schools of the county generally are in good 
working order, and are accomplishing good re- 
sults. The directors elected for the next three 
years are, in most instances, men who will do 
much for the schools. People seem to be more 
impressed with the importance of electing good 
men. 

WaASHINGTON—Supt. Tombaugh: During the 
month two more of our series of Institutes have 
been held. At Claresville we had nearly fifty 
teachers, a number of directors, and a large 
crowd of people present. At Burgettstown, my 
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native place, we held four sessions of the Insti- 
tute. There were present fifty-six teachers, 
directors from six townships, and patrons of the 
schools from miles around. Excellent music by 
an orchestra and a quartette was a good feature 
of this meeting. The last of the series of Insti- 
tutes was held at Canonsburg, in the old College 
Chapel. Over 6o teachers were present. Many 
directors from neighboring places also attended. 
At each session the hall was crowded. We 
think these meetings have been productive of 
much good. 

WaynE—Supt. Kennedy: Local Insttiutes 
were held at New Foundland and Farno. The 
schools of Scott township have recently been 
furnished with charts (Ivison’s). Cherry Ridge 
has a new school house. Schools are in good 
condition. 

WESTMORELAND — Supt. Hugus: With a 
very few exceptions our schools are doing good 
work. Public interest in our educational meet- 
ings still continues. A Joint Institute was held 
at Ft. Palmer Presbyterian Church by the 
teachers of Ligonier, Fairfield and St. Clair 
townships, and Ligonier, New Florence and 
Bolivar boroughs. Though the weather was 
very unfavorable, yet this was a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting. A convention of teachers 
was held at West Newton, February 21. The 
following topics were discussed: ‘‘ Schools as 
they Are, and as they Should Be,” by Dr. T. 
B. Noss; School Management, by Supt. John 
Morrow ; Mutual Helpfulness of Principal and 
Teacher, by Prof. Moore of Braddock ; Read- 
ing, by Prof. Jennings of Pittsburg; Promotions, 
by Prof. Gordon of Irwin ; Science Work below 
the High School, by Prof. Fenneman of Greens- 
burg; Music in Schools, by Mr. Orr of the 
West Newton 7imes, and Evidences of a 
Successful School, by Supt. G. H. Hugus. 
Some of these topics elicited animated discus- 
sions, and all present believed that a good 
day’s work had been done. On Friday evening, 
February 27, our new public school building at 
Irwin was dedicated with appropriate exercises. 
This is undoubtedly the best public school 
building in this county. It contains sixteen 
rooms, and was erected at a cost of about 
$30,000. 

ASHLAND—Supt. Estler: One of our most 
efficient and progressive directors, Wm. H. 
McSurdy, died January 3. Our schools were 
closed on the day of burial, and the directors, 
teachers, and employees of the Board attended 
the funeral in a body. Dr. George M. Philips, 
of West Chester, delivered a lecture in the 
Opera House, March 5, on ‘‘ The Story of the 
Heavens,” under the auspices of the Grammar 
and High Schools. It was an educational treat, 
very much appreciated by the audience, and a 
financial success for the schools. 

Corry City—Supt. Colegrove: The Board 
has provided our four buildings with Webster's 
International Dictionary and a Myers’ Holder 
for same. We have added the Encyclopedia 
Britannica to our High School library. 

DuNMORE—Supt. Fowler: Our schools are 
all doing very well. Our new building will not 
be ready before the 14th of April. Our Board 
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has purchased five sets of Geometrical Blocks, 
at a cost of $125. 

HAZLETON—Supt. Harman : A new four-room 
building has been completed and is now in use, 
Everything about its construction and equi 
ment is first-class. Rooms are large, black. 
board surface ample, clothes closets convenient, 
lighting satisfactory, ventilating and dry closet 
system perfection (Smead-Wills system). It is 
furnished with the handsomest and most suitable 
furniture and apparatus that could be secured, 
This is the second house finished in our borough 
within two years. 

Haze Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Jones: 

The forty-one schools of our district are com- 
posed of graded and ungraded schools in nine- 
teen localities, from one to four miles apart ; but 
if the population were compact, so that a central 
High School could be established and main- 
tained by promotion from the most advanced 
classes of all the ungraded and grammar 
schools, and if such supposed High School had 
an enrollment of 75 pupils, 66 would be girls 
and but 9g boys. We have at present a 
central Grammar School, supported largely by 
advanced pupils from distant parts of the town- 
ship, and constituting a kind of High School, 
the ‘‘A”’ class of which numbers nineteen, only 
two of whom are boys. The night schools have 
had to be closed gradually for lack of attendance 
and declining interest. Our experience has 
been such that we must conclude that in the 
colliery towns, of the anthracite coal region at 
least, very many of the boys of thirteen years 
and upward, cannot receive sufficient education 
in the day-schools because they are at work; 
nor yet in the night-schools, because the attend- 
ance is too irregular, the term short, and the 
progress unsatisfactory. If the law prohibited 
working in the dangerous mine or breaker until 
the age of fifteen instead of twelve, our boys 
would be greatly benefited. The interest that 
has been manifested at our Township Institute, 
and the active and hearty participation in the 
exercises thereof by all the teachers, is very en- 
couraging, and indicates a desire for improve- 
ment which must be productive of better 
teachers, schools and scholars. Members 
placed on the monthly programme invariably 
respond, not only by the performance of their 
parts, but also by the thorough preparation 
made therefor. Miss Coogan, of Shenandoah, 
has been employed to instruct the teachers in 
the Tonic Sol-Fa music system. The teachers 
are very much pleased with the instructor, and 
pay for her services by Jro rata assessments. 
The object of this special training is the attain- 
ment of a knowledge and skill in the practice 
of this method of instruction, with a view of in- 
troducing music into the schools. A new set of 
maps has been placed in the Milnesville inter- 
mediate school. 

LEBANON—Supt. Boger: Since my last report 
fifteen volumes have been added to the High. 
School Library, at a cost of $53.80. 

McKEEsPortT—Supt. Shanor: The new gth 
Avenue school building has been formally 
dedicated. The exercises were held in the 
afternoon and evening. Many persons had to 
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be turned away for want of room. The exer- 
cises were very interesting and profitable. The 
new building is a three-story brick, containing 
ten school rooms, two class rooms, two offices, 
and a large hall. It is supplied with{the Smead- 
Wills system of heating and ventilating. The 
High School. is elegantly furnished with opera 
chairs, and occupies half the building. At the 
time of the dedication, the High School was 
presented with a fine Stultz & Baur upright 
piano, a large Bible, and a beautiful flag by Jr. 
0. U. A. M., of this city. With the additional 
facilities afforded by this building, we now have 
58 rooms, but are still much crowded. The 
completion of the new South Park building will 
give sufficient accommodations for atime at least. 

NANTICOKE—Supt. Miller : Our School Board 
has purchased for use in High and Grammar 
Schools four sets of Kennedy’s Mathematical 
Blocks. Our High School was never in better 
condition than at present. 

New BrRIGHTON—Supt. Richey: We have 
just closed the most successful month of school 
this year. The enrollment was the largest and 
and the per cent. (97) of attendance the highest 
in the history of the schools. Our teachers are 
interested, our pupils have caught the spirit of 
education, and our people are giving us their 
hearty co-operation. Our senior class did 
honor to themselves and to their High School 
on Friday evening, February 27th, by the 
delightful manner in which they entertained a 
very large and appreciative audience. We are 


lad to say that the New Brighton High 
hool is on a level with the Hig 


Schools of 
ecities of the third and second class. Cornell 
admitted our graduates last year to the Fresh- 
man class without examination. We have a 
four years’ course, which I will present in full 
in my annual report. At the last meeting of 
the Board of Education, a committee was ap- 
pointed to select a site for a new building in the 
Fourth ward; also a committee to look after 
plans for the new central building, which is to 
contain sixteen school-rooms, etc. 

NorRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The School 
Board has purchased a copy of the International 
Dictionary for each of. the buildings. The 
University Extension class consists of 160 mem- 
bers. Six lectures on Literature have been de- 
livered by Prof. Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, all of which were highly appre- 
ciated. Prof. Moulton, of Cambridge, England, 
has been engaged to deliver four lectures dur- 
ing the month of March. 

PHGENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Owing to the 
organization of a Catholic Parochial School, the 
enrollment this month is 217 less than in De- 
cember. For some time it was an open question 
with us whether the attendance would justify 
the Board in opening an evening‘school. It 
was decided to make the experiment, however, 
by the organization of three such schools. 
They are now in successful operation, with an 
average attendance of 111 pupils. The Board 
has accepted the new High Street building 

‘om the contractor. It is a large, commodious 

_tight-room structure, of elegant architectural 

ign, occupies a picturesque site, is suitably 
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furnished, and is supplied with the Smead 
system of heating and ventilating. On the 
following Saturday it was open to the public for 
visitation and inspection, when it was viewed 
with admiration and approval by a large num- 
ber of our people. On March g, five of the 
rooms were occupied by teachers and pupils, 
under the principalship of Miss Belle Carter, 
one of our most successful teachers. 

PotrsTowN—Supt. Rupert: A normal class 
has been organized, and the whole graduating 
class is in it. The pupils appear to be deeply 
interested in their work, and we anticipate good 
results. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Camp 36, P. O. 
S. of A., presented a fine large flag to the 
Academy School. It was received by the 
President of the Board, and the exercises were 
attended by quite a large number of our ¢itizens. 
Our new school, the Washington, has been oc- 
cupied, and affords great relief to our hitherto 
crowded condition. It is a fine three-story brick 
structure, containing twelve rooms, and has all 
the modern appliances; it is heated and venti- 
lated by the Smead-Wills system. Handsome 
American flags were placed upon four of our 
school buildings by the several camps of the P.O. 
S.of A. The “stars and stripes” now float over 
all our schools. Our new building on Market 
street, the ‘‘ Lincoln,” was occupied February 
16th. It is a fac-simile of the Washington 
school which was opened in January. The 
Lincoln is a fine three-story brick structure, 
containing twelve well-lighted rooms, and 
supplied with the Smead system of heating and 
ventilation. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: The Local In- 
stitute held here in January was quite a success. 
The Teachers’ Round Table proved a valuable 
feature. It was the means of bringing out 
many practical school-room hints. Prof. Al- 
bert, of the Bloomsburg State Normal School, 
was with us and gave valuable assistance. 

TAMAQUA—Supt. Ditchburn: The two camps 
of P. O.S. of A. of ourtown presented each of our 
sixteen schools with two beautiful silk flags— 
not toy flags either. The presentation was 
made by the Hon. Frank Spiese, President of 
the Order in Pennsylvania, to which Dr. P. J. 
Reiser, President of the School Board, re- 
sponded. Both gentlemen made eloquent 
addresses on the subject of education. Some 
of the pupils of the High School read essays 
and choice selections suitable to the occasion, 
and everything passed off in a very pleasant 
and profitable manner. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: The most 
important educational event for us that occurred 
in January, is the completion of the Penn School 
building. It contains eight rooms of large size, 
so arranged that when the desks are all in 
place the light will come in over the left 
shoulder of each pupil. It is supplied with the 
Smead-Wills system of heating and ventilating. 
A large bell has been placed in the belfry at a 
cost of about $400. The whole cost of grounds 
and building is about $25,000; this includes 
furniture and maps. It is a model building for 
school purposes, and Williamsport is proud of it. 
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THE MAY IS COME. Arzor Day Sone. 
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1. Come forth and leave thy silken thread, And flow’rs wroughtskilfully, For living flow’rs upon the 
2. A-gain the birthday of the world, Tis Eden in its bloom; The sunlight rich in matchless 
3. While morn opes like a blushing rose Still wet with pearl - y dew, Come forth and leave thy silken 
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bush, Forblossomson the tree; Gowherethou wilt,ornear or far, Tho’ springtime bloom is 
dyes, The air in sweet per-fume, Buds crimson, gold,of ev-’ry hue, The ver-y rain- bow 
skein, Find joy in Na- ture too; O’erallthe world from west to east, The garden of the 
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sweet; Thou canst not tread but thou dost find Its beauty at thy feet. Welcome the 
showers Have turned to blossoms as they fell Andstrewntheearth withflow’rs. Welcome the 
The ver -y streams give back their hues, And blossom as_ they run. Welcome the 
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bird’s glad note, Where late the woods were dumb, Robin, with liq- uid throat, 
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Singing,““The May is come!” Wel-come the s glad note, Where late the 
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@ woods weredumb, Robin, with liq - uid throat, | Singing,“The May is come!” 





